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would refuse to permit an enquiry into the 

origin and nature of the campaign of reprisals 
which it is conducting in Ireland. It could not possibly 
consent to such an enquiry; for any investigation, how- 
ever superficial, however biassed, however limited, 
could not fail to bring out some part of the truth, and 
the smallest part of the truth would be enough to 
condemn the Government in the eyes not only of the 
British elector but of the whole civilised world. The 
spokesmen of the Government, Sir Hamar Greenwood 
and Mr. Bonar Law, made no attempt to face the real 
charge that has been brought against them. The Chief 
Secretary recounted the moving story of the murder of 
Inspector Brady and of the deplorable reprisals which 
followed ; and probably there was hardly one amongst 
his hearers whose sympathies in that particular case 
were not with the police. He told other stories of 
genuine heroism on the part of the police and of irre- 
sistible anger caused by Sinn Fein outrages. But such 
stories are not relevant. The charge the Government 
was asked to face—and will have to face before the bar 
of history—is not that it has failed to punish policemen 
and soldiers who in circumstances of great provocation 
have run amok, but that the Irish Executive itself, in 
cold blood, has adopted a policy of murder and arson 
as a calculated means of countering and crushing the 
murder and arson of Sinn Fein; and that it is knowingly 
and deliberately visiting upon innocent men and women 
and children the sins of the criminals whom it cannot 
catch. 


[= was a foregone conclusion that the Government 


* * * 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the word “ reprisals ” 
should have become so closely associated with the 
present campaign of the Irish Executive, for it is a 





“ 


misleading term. It is not really a question of “ re- 
prisals,”’ but of “ organised frightfulness.”” It is not a 
question of troops running amok, but of operations 
carried out, often it seems by unwilling men, under 
instructions from “ headquarters.” The Chief Secretary 
stated that the murders of soldiers and police have 
been confined to a comparatively small number of 
counties. No one seems to have asked him for an 
explanation of the “reprisals” which have taken 
place, and are taking place to-day, in counties where 
there have been no such murders. The graveness of 
the charge against the Government is not that it has 
connived at “ reprisals,” but that it has organised a 
plan of systematic terrorism. The evidence in support 
of the charge seems to be overwhelming, but it is really 
unnecessary to go beyond the speech of the Chief 
Secretary himself for enough evidence to convince 
any impartial man. “ We are breaking”’ the terror of 
Sinn Fein, declared Sir Hamar Greenwood. ‘“ North, 
South, East and West it is coming to an end, 

and I am glad to say we are breaking the boycott, too.”’ 
If any of our friends or enemies abroad, in France or in 
America, have hitherto hesitated to accept the Sinn Fein 
version of what is going on in Ireland, that sentence 
should, we imagine, be enough to remove their last 
doubts. For how can a peaceful boycott conceivably 
be “broken” save by active terrorism? Has not 
Sir Hamar Greenwood admitted the whole charge ? 


* * x 


For this and other reasons the position is even worse 
after than before the debate. Every specific allegation 
which the Government spokesmen could not con- 
veniently discuss they dismissed as having been derived 
from “‘ tainted sources.” When a charge is made against 
the honour and humanity of a British Government, 
what does it matter whether the source is “ tainted” 
or not? In either case failure to rebut will be con- 
sidered as tantamount to admission. If the allegations 
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of the Sinn Fein Bulletin are substantially untrue, 
they can easily be proved to be untrue. To refuse an 
enquiry is to confirm every one of them. There is no 
country in the world where Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
speech will not be construed in that sense—and rightly 
so construed. It is perfectly plain that neither he nor 
the Government dare face an enquiry. Moreover, 
the evidence itself is wholly irresistible. Some of it 
may indeed come from “tainted sources.” But we 
have, besides, the evidence of any number of independent 
witnesses, Anglican bishops as well as Catholic bishops, 
Unionists as well as Nationalists, special correspondents 
of the Times as well as of the Manchester Guardian. 
On minor points their testimony may differ, but as to 
the existence of a campaign of official terrorism directed 
indiscriminately against the innocent and the guilty, 
there is complete unanimity. And as a result of 
Wednesday’s debate, Great Britain stands not merely 
accused, but, in the eyes of the world, inevitably con- 
victed, of methods of the very grossest barbarism directed 
against a ‘““small nation.” The police may be as 
“brave and noble” as you please, but how will that 
help us in the court of world opinion ? 
* * * 


Among the interesting phenomena of our day are 
the peripatetic Prime Ministers, who make their 
European tours either as political plenipotentiaries or 
as super-commercial travellers. The practice in general 
has its advantages and its disadvantages. But the 
visit to this country of M. Stambuliski, the Bulgarian 
Prime Minister, is altogether satisfactory. It should 
help substantially to mend the old friendship between 
us and Bulgaria, which ought never to have broken— 
and would not have been broken, if M. Stambuliski 
had prevailed in 1915. He bitterly opposed the policy 
of Ferdinand, was tried for high treason and was kept 
in prison until the Armistice. His main business here 
is to get into relations with British merchants and 
manufacturers, to arrange for the supply of articles 
that the Bulgarians badly need, machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, rolling stock, and so on. Meanwhile 
his political policy is of even greater promise for Europe 
in general. He is making frank and strenuous efforts 
to reconcile his country with Serbia, and we are glad 
to see that the Jugo-Slavs are showing a readiness to 
accept his advances. There are larger difficulties to be 
overcome with Greece, who has had the chief share 
of the Bulgarian spoils, and against whom a profound 
bitterness remains. We hope, nevertheless, that both 
Bulgaria and Greece will presently be brought into 
the “Little Entente,” to lay the foundations of a 
more stable settlement than has ever existed in the 
Balkans. For the Little Entente, to quote Dr. Seton 
Watson, “so far from resting upon a Balance of Power, 
is a bold attempt to emancipate South-Eastern Europe 
from the tyranny of that idea.” If it can develop in 
the hands of men like Masaryk and Benes, Venizelos 
and Stambuliski, it should be an important factor in 
the strengthening of the League of Nations. 


%* * a 


Hopes for an early settlement of the coal strike have 
waxed and waned repeatedly during the week. On 
the outbreak of the strike, there was a manifest un- 
willingness of both sides to proceed to extremes. The 
miners allowed safety and maintenance work to con- 





tinue, and made no attempt to widen the area of the 
conflict : the Government took no sensational measures, 
and refrained from bringing into action its heavy 
batteries of propaganda and denunciation: a large 
section of the Press was distinctly not unfavourable 
to the miners, and no influential newspaper “ played 
for trouble.’ The attitude was one of waiting for the 
next move, and of saying nothing that would be likely 
to prejudice a settlement. The debate in Parliament 
on Tuesday was followed by a severe fit of pessimism, 
caused by Mr. Lloyd George’s repudiation of the proposals 
brought forward unofficially by Mr. Brace. Optimism, 
however, soon revived, and a general hope was aroused 
that the Government would take the next step by 
inviting the Miners’ Executive to meet it for the pur- 
pose of discussing Mr. Brace’s suggestions, which, it 
was fairly well understood, would stand an excellent 
chance of being accepted by the miners if the Govern- 
ment endorsed them. At the time of writing, no move 
has yet been made by the Government ; but it is still 
hoped that a move will be made. If not, then the 
strike is likely next week to enter on a much more 
serious phase. The railwaymen and transport workers 
are understood to be holding their hands largely in the 
hope of a reopening of negotiations this week, and the 
destruction of this hope would almost certainly mean 
an extension of the strike. 
* * * 


Mr. Brace’s suggestions involve the immediate con- 
cession of the advance of 2s. per shift claimed by the 
miners, and it is impossible to regard as of great prac- 
tical importance the proposal that this concession 
should be only provisional. If the advance is given 
it will be impracticable to take it away. But it is clear 
that no settlement would be possible at the present 
stage except on the basis of the 2s. advance. The 
really significant feature of Mr. Brace’s scheme is the 
proposal that a profits pool and a National Wages 
Board should be constituted. These are both definitely 
constructive suggestions, closely interconnected, which 
might well have large beneficial results on output and 
organisation in the mining industry. They are known 
to have been discussed privately by both coalowners 
and miners. The miners are for the most part favour- 
able: the coalowners are divided; but many of the 
most influential leaders are believed to be in favour 
of a scheme very much on these lines. As long as we 
preserve private ownership in the coal industry, the 
only possible basis on which output can be improved 
and maintained at a high level is that of real collabora- 
tion between the owners and the miners. The industry 
has got into such a parlous condition now that both 
parties are disposed, without ceasing to differ about 
the proper method of organising the industry on a 
permanent basis, to do what they can to make the 
best of a bad business. If it can promote this collabora- 
tion by conceding the 2s. and accepting Mr. Brace’s 
scheme, the Government would undeniably be doing 
the best for everybody by making the concession at 
once. A long and hard-fought strike, whatever its 
result may be, will mean low output for a long time 


after its actual conclusion. 
ok OK ar 


There seems a chance, if only a small one, that a 
national strike of road transport workers this week-end 
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may be avoided. It is, indeed, surprising that the 
stoppage has not taken place already. It is now 
several months since the Transport Workers’ Federation, 
acting on behalf of the Unions concerned in commercial 
road transport, laid an application for a national 
minimum wage of £4 7s. a week before the Joint Indus- 
trial Council. The employers not merely rejected this 
claim, but altogether refused to discuss it. When the 
Transport Workers persisted, two important employers’ 
associations representing commercial motor owners, 
withdrew from the Council, and refused to negotiate at 
all. A strike then seemed imminent; but some two 
months ago the Minister of Labour intervened with an 
attempt to bring the parties together. A fortnight ago 
it was announced that a joint meeting was to be held 
under the Minister’s auspices; but last week negotia- 
tions again broke down. The Unions concerned there- 
upon met in conference, and all preparations were made 
for a strike this week-end. On Wednesday evening, 
the Minister of Labour announced that he had again 
met the employers, and that, while they persisted in 
their refusal to negotiate at all on the question of a 
national minimum, they were prepared to negotiate 
locally. Whether this slight modification of attitude 
will avail to stave off a strike, largely depends on 
developments in the coal dispute. If a coal settlement 
seems likely, the rdad transport workers will be in- 
clined to resume negotiations; if the coal dispute 


is to continue, they will probably strike. 
* . * 


The latest information about the progress of the 
housing schemes makes as gloomy reading as ever. 
There were 10,042 houses completed by October Ist, 
three-quarters of them by Local Authorities, and the 
rest by private persons under the public subsidy system ; 
whilst 1,288 Army huts had been converted into dwel- 
lings. The number of houses still in course of construc- 
tion at the same date was 59,520. The financial 
difficulty still bulks large; the Local Housing Bond 
campaign has only produced £12,150,000. The greater 
difficulty is still the shortage of labour. Mr. Lloyd 
George has now announced his determination to 
“dilute” the building trade with ex-Service men. It 
remains to be seen whether he is going to try to impose 
dilution in such a way as to provoke a violent conflict 
with the Trade Unions. For the Trade Unions, as we 
have said before, have a case. They are entitled to 
demand that men shall be taken off “ luxury ” building 
or that class of work to which Dr. Addison referred 
the other day, when he deplored that “so many men 
were drawn away from housing by superior terms offered 
by business people.” They are entitled to guarantees 
for the maintenance of the Union standards. They are 
entitled to adequate provision against unemployment. 
They are entitled to a voice in deciding where and how 
the “ dilutees ” are to be used. We do not believe the 
Unions would resist an arrangement on fair terms, and, 
if they did, the public would certainly not support 
them. But the public equally has no business to 
support the coercion of the Unions on any terms that 
the Government chooses to call fair, so that Mr. Lloyd 
George may put another feather in his cap. 

* * * 

Unemployment was increasing rapidly before the 
coal strike began. Every day of the strike, of course, 
adds many thousands to the numbers who are out of 


work, and the progression is geometrical rather than 
arithmetical. The most serious question is whether 
this additional unemployment will be limited to the 
period of the strike, or whether, having once restricted 
their production, a good many firms will maintain a 
considerable part of the restriction even when the strike 
is over. The Government appears to be almost wholly 
unprepared with measures for dealing with the situation. 
So far, it has made two proposals—a scheme for building 
arterial roads in North London, coupled with a suggestion 
that the London County Council should prepare schemes 
for the Metropolis, and a vague proposal for a wholesale 
dumping of the unemployed into the building industry. 
The former scheme will probably be kept down to small 
proportions by the apparent determination of the 
Government to throw half the cost on to the County 
Council, which has quite enough on its hands already. 
The second, in its present form, is merely impracticable. 
If the Government really wants to facilitate the influx 
of fresh labour into building, it would do far better to 
accept the proposals of the Joint Building Resettlement 
Committee for “extended apprenticeship” coupled 
with “ maintenance.” Its present tactics seem to be 
aimed far more at getting the houseless public to blame 
the Trade Unions instead of itself, than at devising any 
practicable scheme for making further labour available 
for housing. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The charge formu- 
lated by the Catholic Bishops at the Maynooth Confer- 
ence this week, that “‘ outrage has been connived at and 
encouraged, if not organised,” by the Government, 
may be challenged by Mr. Lloyd George on the ground 
that it is no more than an expression of Nationalist 
political prejudice. This argument, however, will not 
serve to counter the criticisms of the reprisals campaign 
by the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin in his presi- 
dential address to the Diocesan Synod. Dr. Gregg’s 
pronouncement on the existing situation in Ireland may 
have been less impassioned than that of Cardinal Logue 
and his colleagues, but it is even more deadly to the 
good name of those who profess to be responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. Like Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Grey, the Catholic prelates demand a full 
inquiry by an impartial tribunal into the outrages, and 
while accus'ng the Government of being “architects 
of anarchy,” have not wholly abandoned the hope 
that the pressure of public opinion may compel 
them to mend their ways. In the Archbishop's 
view, “ Christian Constitutionalists”” have no longer 
any standing ground, for the conflict has passed out 

-of the domain of reason and morals “ into the arena of 
force.” The Government may break the terror, as 
Sir Hamar Greenwood declares they are doing, but their 
plan is to supersede it by a still more appalling terror, 
and, as Dr. Gregg points out, “ the verdict of superior 
strength is apparently the only one that secures atten- 
tion.” In stating this opinion the Archbishop did not 
speak for himself alone. The Synod, in adopting a 
resolution of loyalty to the King and Throne, deploring 
“the unhappy campaign of murder and terrorism,” 
declined to accept a form of words which would have 
implied that murder and terrorism were a Republican 
monopoly. Repression in Ireland is defended as vital 
if the lives and property of loyalists are to be safe- 
. 
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guarded. The members of the Dublin Synod, whose 
claim to speak for the Southern loyalists is indisputable, 
have made it clear that they see little or nothing to 
choose between the gunmen who profess allegiance to 
the Irish Republic and the gunmen who draw their 
pay from the British Government. 

* * * 


Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Headstrong as the 
miners may have been in downing their tools, I do not find 
that the Government are held as free from blame as might 

be desired, at any rate by their political supporters. Even 
among the latter there are critics who confess themselves at a loss 
to comprehend how, with all the cards in their hands—public 
opinion behind them, the miners’ leaders divided and half-hearted, 
and nobody really wanting a stoppage—Ministers, nevertheless, 
proved so barren of wit and resource in the end as to be unable 
to devise a strikeless solution. Yet, is the reason not palpable ? 
Clearly they had persuaded themselves too soon that they had 
won their victory by dialectic. 
* * * 

As usually happens when such miscalculations occur, whispers 
have since been going round that had Mr. Lloyd George been 
allowed his own way, all would have been well. In this instance 
rumour suggests that the Prime Minister from the outset was in 
favour of a compromise such as the miners might have been 
willing to accept and the country to digest, but that his colleagues, 
knowing their chief's weakness in such matters, insisted that Sir 
Robert Horne’s should be the deciding voice in the negotiations, 
and even fortified Sir Robert with a mandate to that effect 
a mandate in writing, according to one version. Though its 
motive may be to lighten Mr. Lloyd George’s responsibility, the 
story seems not unreasonable. It illustrates a besetting vice of 
the Coalition—one section pulling against another, the “ firm ” 
Unionists stiffening and browbeating the flaccid Liberals, and 
the public interest in the meanwhile dropping out of sight. 

* * * ’ 

Despite the industrial crisis and its supposed electoral advan- 
tages to the Coalition, an autumn dissolution is now less _ talked 
of in Ministerial quarters than before autumn and the crisis had 
made their joint début. Any considerable extension of the 
unrest, I am told, might yet force an election, more particularly 
as such an event would suit Sir George Younger’s plans. Even 
so I remain sceptical, partly because the Opposition have 
ceased to shrink from the threat, or even to regard it as one, 
but still more because of the continued failure of the Lloyd 
George Liberals to wring the slightest concession in the constituen- 
cies from their Unionist allies. To what I have previously 
written on this subject I may now add the information that, so 
far from encouraging such hopes, the Unionists in certain districts 
are actually claiming the reversion of a number of seats held at 
present by Coalition Liberals. In one such instance—that of a 
constituency now represented by a junior member of the Govern- 
ment who wishes to retire—a vacancy cannot be created owing to 
the known determination of the local Unionists to run their own 
candidate for the succession. 

* * * 

Why, it has been asked, did Mr. Asquith not consult his 
colleagues before launching his Dominion Home Rule proposal ? 
I think the answer (unauthorised and unflattering, yet none the 
less veracious) may be taken to be that he was a little unsure of 
his colleagues. At all events, the latter now know that he was 
not prepared to risk their preliminary veto, and that, whether 
they accompany him or not, he is now resolved on his own account 
to persevere with the full Dominion principle. Moreover, I 
believe Mr. Asquith recognises that this must involve him in a 
formidable platform campaign, for which he is laying his plans 
accordingly—that is to say, on a Gladstonian scale. 

* * * 

Like most of the other well-advertised concessions in the 
Government’s Home Rule Bill, the improved financial terms 
foreshadowed in Committee will presumably be confined to 
Ulster, unless, indeed, this is to be the one boon held out to 
Southern Ireland which is not to be rendered unapproachable by 
a network of impossible conditions. Nearly all the nominal 
magnanimities of the scheme are of this spurious character. They 
take their colour from the superb central anomaly which, while 
leaving Ireland free, if she so desired, to send none but Sinn 
Feiners and Republicans to represent her at Westminster, 
would preclude her in her Home Rule elections from electing 
to the Dublin Parliament a single member of either of those 
parties, 








THE STRIKE 


VERYWHERE one hears it said that the 
miners are in the wrong and have no case. 
For the prevalence of this view the miners’ 
leaders have, perhaps, mainly themselves to thank. 
They conducted the negotiations in a manner which 
it was very difficult for the public to understand, and 
then broke them off for no very obvious reason just when 
everyone thought there was going to be a compromise. 
Alternatively, of course, the course of events may he 
regarded as a tribute to the tactical ability of the 
Government. The fact, nevertheless, remains that the 
miners have an overwhelmingly good case. On their 
present wages their standard of living, in the new 
** reconstructed *” world which has dawned upon us 
since the war, is definitely lower than the admittedly 
low standard which prevailed in 1914. In spite of the 
arduousness and danger of their work, and the skill 
which it calls for, their average wage is lower than 
the recognised minimum wage earned by street sweepers 
and dustmen in London. Their case is accordingly 
such that a “court”’ of any composition would, we 
believe, be obliged to grant them at least the 2s for 
which they are asking. But they have refused to 
submit their claim to examination by any court, and 
have thus put themselves tactically in an almost 
impossible position vis-d-vis a public which knows next 
to nothing of the merits of the case. This, however, 
be it observed, is no more at most than an error of 
judgment. For the moment it may matter a good 
deal that the miners have given themselves what is 
called “a bad case,” but ultimately it will matter not 
at all, and those who concentrate their attention 
upon the tactical aspect of the matter are thereby 
overlooking not merely the just claims of the men but 
the whole underlying significance of the struggle. 

To say that the miners have put themselves in the 
wrong is to make a statement which, however true it 
may be, is essentially irrelevant. Good generalship 
does not make a good cause, nor vice versa, and it is 
the very evident duty of those who are responsible for 
the interests of the nation as a whole to look beyond 
tactics, and even beyond the immediate issues of the 
struggle, to the real causes of the discontent which has 
led to the present outbreak. If they can put the men 
in the wrong the Government may help themselves, 
but they certainly will not help the nation. To accuse 
the miners of selfishness, pugnacity, indifference to the 
public weal, and so on, is as futile as to describe the 
leaders of Sinn Fein, spokesmen of an almost united 
nation, as a “gang of murderers. Such accusations, 
however just or unjust, do not bring us a single inch 
nearer to any solution either of the problem of Ireland 
or of the problem of the mines. The business of states- 
manship is to deal not with words and arguments but 
with facts as they are. Supposing the Government, 
having manceuvred the men into a false position, can 
mobilise public opinion against the strike and crush it, 
what will have been gained? Will the output of coal 
be likely to rise, or more likely to fall? And that, 
after all, must be the final test of the Government’s 
policy. Great Britain wants coal, Europe wants coal, 
and it is the business of the Government to secure a 
maximum production. If they fail it is useless for 
them to throw the blame on the miners. The miners 
represent more than a tenth of the nation. If so large 


a body of men are discontented and contumacious, 
they must have solid grounds for their discontent. 
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They cannot as a body be “ extremists” ; they certainly 
cannot be striking for fun; and to ascribe their action 
to some inherent moral obliquity is merely to indulge 
a comfortable illusion. The average miner is as 
patriotic as Sir Robert Horne, and as a class, we should 
say, the miners are a good deal more public-spirited 
than the class to which Mr. Lloyd George belongs. 
The miners are accused of failing to subordinate their 
own interests to the welfare of the nation; is there 
in the whole story of the Prime Minister’s career a 
single instance on record of his having subordinated 
his personal interests to any considerations whatever, 
whether of private loyalty or of the public good? That 
question—which in passing we may invite his admirers 
to answer—may at first sight seem irrelevant, but it 
is no more irrelevant than the attempt to dispose of 
the miners’ case by accusing them of an attack upon 
the community. Let us assume that their action does 
constitute an attack upon the community, an unjustifi- 
able and unpatriotic attack, a cruel attack, anything 
you will. The fundamental question remains: How 
is it that a million men, neither better nor worse 
than the rest of us, come to be guilty of such repre- 
hensible conduct ? 

A good many people, we believe, not specially inclined 
to be sympathetic towards the miners, are more or less 
conscious of this aspect of the matter. The press, for 
instance, might easily be more hostile to the strikers than 
it actually has been so far. It seems to be pretty 
widely realised that the real cause of the breakdown of 
the negotiations was the utter distrust with which the 
Government is regarded not merely by the miners but 
by the whole of the organised working-class. And that, 
of course, is the truth and the root of the whole matter. 
The dispute is not concerned with any question of 
principle, and obviously it is one which ought to be 
decided—as the Government proposed it should be 
decided—by a public judicial examination of facts and 
figures. The Government have even gone so far as to 
undertake to accept without reserve the recommen- 
dations of an impartial tribunal constituted by agreement 
between themselves and the miners’ leaders. Yet the 
latter dare not even submit such a proposal to a ballot. 
That is surely a very remarkable fact—for, as everyone 
knows, the miners did not want a strike. The explan- 
ation, of course, is that, having been deceived and 
cheated only last year—over the Sankey Commission— 
they will not even consider any proposal for another 
“ judicial’’ enquiry. They simply do not believe that 
any promises made by the Government are likely to be 
kept. We think that they are wrong. We believe that 
this particular promise would be kept. But it seems to 
us impossible to blame the rank and file of the miners for 
thinking otherwise. They have no reason to trust either 
the Government or the present House of Commons, 
and every reason to distrust both. And that is why 
they are on strike. 

We do not think there is the slightest doubt that if 
any other British Government within memory had been 
in power at this moment there would have been no 
miners’ strike. The issue is one which could be settled 
with little difficulty by negotiation. But for successful 
negotiation mutual respect is an indispensable condition, 
and that condition is absent. The miners have no 
more belief in the good faith of the Government 
than the Morning Post has in the good faith of 
the Bolsheviks, and they object to negotiations on 
precisely the same grounds. They believe that their 
only safety lies in making a definite demand and fighting 





to enforce it. They know that whether the Prime 
Minister will cheat them again or not is merely a question 
of accident or expediency, and they do not trust the 
wits of their own leaders against his. That is the present 
position in a nutshell. The miners are doubtless in the 
wrong. They ought to agree to arbitration ; but they will 
not. And for the fact that they will not it is the Govern- 
ment that is solely to blame—just as it is to blame for 
the parallel fact that the Irish will no longer listen to or 
believe in any proposal whatever that is put forward 
from this side of St. George’s Channel. 

As a nation we are very near the edge of the precipice. 
There is not, as has often been pointed out in these 
columns, the slightest reason to suppose that the 
principles of Bolshevism, or any other doctrine of violence, 
have a hold upon any appreciable section of the British 
working-class, or that there is any desire for a revolution- 
ary supersession of the authority of Parliament. Yet it 
is towards that which we are plainly drifting. As things 
stand it is impossible to look to Parliament for judgment 
or for redress. For the time being the prestige of the 
House of Commons has ceased to exist. It does not 
appear even to respect itself. Certainly no one outside 
respects it. Believing as we do in Parliamentary 
Government that seems to us an immense catastrophe. 
But it is a fact. And its main consequence is that 
sober opinion in the Labour movement is more 
inclined towards—or, at any rate, less disposed 
or able to resist—revolutionary methods, than 
could have been imagined a couple of years 
ago. The heather is exceedingly dry. The Transport 
Workers will probably strike within the next few days. 
It is unlikely that Mr. Thomas will be able to prevent 
the railwaymen following suit. And such is the funda- 
mental solidarity of the organised workers to-day that 
if the “Triple Alliance” takes action almost every 
Trade Union in the country will be irresistibly impelled 
to take its share in the fight. In that event the Govern- 
ment will be unable to rely either on the police or on the 
Army; and effective authority will pass automatically 
out of their hands and into those of the Trade Union 
leaders. This is no melodramatic phantasy but an 
actual possibility. The Trade Union leaders, it is safe 
to say, desire no such development, most of them 
would pale at the thought, but they may be unable 
to prevent it. We do not stand where we stood before 
the war—witness the wholly unprecedented demon- 
stration of the unemployed in Whitehall on Tuesday, 
which is only a hint of what is to come if unemployment 
becomes serious this winter. Millions of men have 
learned in the war not to love violence but to be accus- 
tomed to it. They are no longer hypnotised by the 
traditions of generations of peace. And they have 
learned to make new claims. That is what the Govern- 
ment seem so far utterly to have failed to realise. Their 
industrial programme has come to nothing. They are 
still facing the old problems in the old spirit. They 
propose to deal with unemployment by means of a 
restricted system of inadequate doles which must 
inevitably break down. Instead of meeting the claims 
of Labour in a conciliatory spirit and recognising that 
there can be no return to the situation or the principles 
of 1914, they have chosen a declaration of war. They 
seem almost wholly oblivious of the fact that organised 
Labour is now, what ten years ago it was not, physically 
the chief power in the State. No one may wish to use 
that power against Parliamentary Government, but, 
given sufficient provocation, real or imagined, it will 
inevitably, as it were, use itself. It is all very well to 
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talk of forcing a General Election on the “ constitu- 
tional issue.” Circumstances may arise in which it 
will be too late for the Government or anyone else 
to resort to political expedients of that kind. If Labour 
should abandon Parliamentary methods, the political 
game—for the time being—will be up. The miners’ 
strike came about without anyone quite knowing why. 
It is not difficult to imagine a General Strike coming 
about in much the same way—and for the Government, 
with all its brave words and its faith in physical violence, 
that would mean capitulation. 


THE HISTORY OF REPRISALS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


N obedience to the cue given by Mr. Lloyd George, 
his followers are insisting that to denounce re- 
prisals in Ireland is to condemn the police and 
military to endure punishment without hitting 

back at their opponents. This view may be sincerely 
held by the rank and file of the Coalitionists, but the 
leaders who inspired it have the best of reasons for 
knowing its falsity. Sir Edward Carson, who is more 
frank, or less subtle, than his allies in the Cabinet, 
brands Mr. Asquith as a traitor because he dared to 
interfere when “‘ something was being done to restore 
what had been lost.””’ The Ulster leader, however, 
carefully refrained from defining the “ something,” 
for even he is aware that it is not prudent to discuss 
in detail the activities of the Irish Army of Occupation. 

Balbriggan was not, as some people imagine, the 
opening act in a tragic campaign. For more than a 
year the Balbriggan policy has been in full swing, 
and during that period it has passed through three 
separate phases. In none of these phases is it true 
that agents of the Crown, by striking back at their 
assailants, have provoked the cry of murder and outrage 
from Irish sentimentalists. On the contrary, reprisals, 
though they have varied in form, have always had 
one feature in common—the infliction of injury on 
communities and individuals without a semblance of 
proof, or even a presumption, that the victims had 
any connection with the crimes for which they were 
made to suffer. There is little more force in the argu- 
ment that reprisals are due to intolerable provocation 
which even military discipline is powerless to cope with. 
At the outset, small groups of soldiers and police acted 
on their own initiative, but the process speedily became 
systematised. To-day reprisals are no longer outbursts 
of blind rage; they have become part of the ordinary 
machinery of government, and are, in the eyes of 
ge A advocates, essential if the machine is to work 
at all. 

The campaign proper opened in September, 1919, 
when in revenge for the shooting of a comrade the 
garrison of Fermoy broke barracks, and, armed with 
trench tools and crowbars, wrecked and looted the 
principal shops, making no distinction between the 
property of Unionists, Redmondites, and Sinn Feiners. 
The Crown paid the bill, but took no action against the 
offenders, whose outburst their commanding officer 
declared was natural. This piece of lenity inspired 
the R.I.C. to go one better by shooting up Thurles 
early in the New Year. After this things were com- 
paratively quiet until the end of March, when, following 
the murder of the Lord Mayor of Cork, the Thurles 
force came into the limelight again. On this occasion 


they improved on their previous performance by selecting 
for execution two leading Sinn Feiners, an innovation 
which was destined to become a normal feature of the 
rep isals campaign. 

At is true that at this period the R.I.C. were sorely 
tried. A rigid social boycott had soured their tempers, 





they had suffered heavy losses in men, the supply of 
recruits had ceased, and no effective system of 
co-operation with the military had been devised. 
Under the circumstances, it was probably inevitable 
that outbreaks should take place in defiance of discipline. 
But, had ordinary precautions been taken, these could 
easily have been checked. They occurred only in one 
or two centres, and the great mass of the police, in 
spite of the trial to which they were subjected, kept 
themselves well in hand. The Government, unfor- 
tunately, showed themselves more eager to devise 
excuses for the criminals than to prevent the infection 
from spreading. 

With the ruthless sack of Tuam in the third week 
in July a new stage in the reprisals campaign was 
reached. In reply to a letter of protest from Archbishop 
Gilmartin, General Macready declared that the out- 
break was due to the fury of the police “ at the cold- 
blooded and calculated murder of their comrades,” 
adding that these crimes could not have taken place 
‘“‘ without the tacit consent and connivance of a large 
section of the population.” Finally, he repudiated 
responsibility for the police who were not included, 
according to him, in the forces to which he had addressed 
his order, forbidding reprisals. The police proceeded 
without delay to make the most of this charter of license. 
Tuam was followed in swift succession by similar 
outbreaks, though on a less wholesale scale, at Limerick, 
Kilmallock, Ballylanders, Ballina, Upperchurch, Tip- 
perary, Cork, Clonakilty, Bruree, Kildorrery and Tralee. 
It was at this period that the burning of creameries 
assumed the form of a regular campaign. There was 
no longer any pretence of infuriated men running amok. 
The destruction was systematic, was carried out under 
orders, and according to a regular and well-conceived 
plan. Punishment was not as in the earlier outbreaks 
administered at random. Victims were selected 
deliberately, and an attempt made to graduate the 
amount of injury to be inflicted. In all its essentials 
the methods adopted were those employed to reduce 
Indian border tribes to submission. In addition to 
the creameries of which some thirty have been burned 
up to date, barns and hayricks are now methodically 
fired, a practice which was less likely to be resorted to 
by Irish police than by soldiers who had learned their 
business in Indian hill campaigns. 


In Ireland it is taken for granted that the new * 


development had its origin neither in Dublin Castle 
nor in the Irish G.H.Q., but was concocted at Whitehall 
by the group of soldiers who ran the military end of 
Sir Edward Carson’s conspiracy, and are now in a posi- 
tion to wreak their will on their Irish opponents. 
Apparently, they found it no difficult task to convert 
the Cabinet to their favourite view that frightfulness, 
even if it failed in its first object of cowing the 
country into submission, could be used to foree the 
Irish Volunteers into a premature rebellion. 

The leading part in the campaign was allotted to 
the “ Black and Tans,” recruited from demobilised 
soldiers to fill the gaps in the ranks of the R.I.C. Their 
achievements were crowned by the burning of Balbrig- 
gan and the merciless hacking to death—the phrase 
is literally accurate—of two of its inhabitants who 
refused to turn informers. Before Balbriggan, it 1s 
well to remember, some eighty towns had been wholly 
or partially sacked, and since it went up in flames 
over thirty other places have suffered a similar visita- 
tion. But the Black and Tans have had no monopoly 
of the “hellish business.” Since Balbriggan regular 
troops have burned Mallow and devasted Lahinch, 
where a man named Joseph Connole was done to 
death with a savagery equal to that shown by the 
Black and Tans in the killing of Lawless and Gibbons. 
Military officers ordered the Catholic curate of Feakle 
to be pounded’ with rifle-butts, though he had just 
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come from administering the last rites of the Church 
to a dying policeman, and two other officers are 
specifically charged with endeavouring to extort a 
confession from prisoners by using a pair of pliers as a 
thumb-screw. 

The policy of avenging attacks by enacting indis- 
criminate retribution continues as if General Macready’s 
order against reprisals had never been issued, but 
with it there is developing a new scheme of preventing 
attacks by organised terrorism. That this method 
has the open sanction of the Government is clear from 
official reports. In a document denying that reprisals 
had taken place in a certain district in Cork the military 
authorities declared that leading Volunteers had mereiy 
been informed that they would be held responsible for 
any attack on the troops or police. During the week- 
end the walls of Mullingar and Castlepollard were 
covered with notices intimating that if two captured 
magi istrates were not returned both these towns would 
suffer. 

This method of prevention does not stop at threats. 
On the 15st inst. a labourer named John Lehane was 
taken from a shop in the village of Ballymakeera and 
shot dead by a party of uniformed men, though nothing 
had happened in the district to give even the hint of an 
excuse for reprisals. On the same night two shops in 
Dublin were bombed for no other reason that can be 
discovered than that they were called Republican 
Stores, and an elderly invalid named O’Carroll, who 
had previously declined to disclose the whereabouts 
of his sons, was assassinated after curfew by an armed 
party of raiders. The prompt prohibition by the 
authorities of an inquest on O’Carroll is an open admis- 
sion that the murder was done by their agents. Power 


began, Korea had 
later the national 
taxes in addition had been collected from the Korean 
people amounting to some £10,000,000, whilst railways, 
mines, salt-works, water-works and forests had brought 
in something approaching another £2,000,000 to the 
revenue. 
total of a little more than £18,000,000 on account of 
various public works; so that it is fairly evident that 
there was, to put it mildly, no large pecuniary sacrifice 
imposed upon the Japanese. 
may have been Japan’s motives or her policy, she has 
done a piece of civilising work for which she is entitled 
to credit. 
new subjects which even her admirers have been 
forced to allow was severe and which her enemies have 
characterised as a regime of monstrous cruelty. 


the muck-heaps of the past for evidence either of the 
baseness of the Koreans or of the wanton aggression 
of the Japanese. It is sufficient to say that the state 
of Korea was deplorable, that there were intolerable 
abuses, corruption, disorder, filth and misery. All 
that is admitted by impartial witnesses. It is admitted, 
too, that the Japanese have conferred great material 
benefits on the country. Better sanitary conditions 
have been introduced, railways and roads have been 
constructed, mines have been exploited, afforestation 
has been developed. It is true, of course, that the 
Koreans have paid for all these improvements; it is 
possible, indeed, to argue that they have paid too 
heavily. In 1905, when the Japanese protectorate 
ractically no debt. Twelve years 
ebt stood at over £9,000,000, and 


During this same period Japan expended a 


Nevertheless, whatever 


For the rest, she initiated a rule over her 


Whatever the truth may be, it is clear that, so far as 


liberty was concerned, the Japanese left none of it for 
the Koreans. 


After the Armistice this unhappy people, 


like other oppressed races, made an effort to break 
their fetters. ‘The movement for independence suddenly 
appeared in March, 1919, in the form of a great national 
demonstration. It was, broadly speaking, peaceful 
in character, as indeed it was bound to be, since there 
were practically no arms available. Its policy was one 
of “ passive resistance ’—strikes in the factories and 
various public utility enterprises, non-attendance of 
the children at the schools. But naturally there were 
violent conflicts with the “ forces of law and order ”’— 
street fights, killings and woundings, brutal outrages 
and indignities. Wholesale arrests were made, severe 
punishments were inflicted. Many of the popular 
leaders were imprisoned, others escaped and set up a 
“national government,’ to pursue from a foreign 
asylum the movement for liberation. That was the begin- 
ning of the revolution of eighteen million people. It 
was, of course, scotched easily enough by the Japanese. 
But it is not ended, for the Koreans, helpless as they are, 
remain sullen and obstinate, amenable only to force, and 
there continue to be sporadic outbreaks. During the 
last eighteen months the history of Korea has been 
nothing but a record of fierce repression. It might have 
been supposed that the authorities, once the immediate 
danger was over, would have attempted some concilia- 
tory measures. Reforms were indeed promised, and the 
hopes of the Koreans and their friends for a little while 
ran high. But the disappointment has been bitter, for 
despite all the assurances and protests of the Japanese 
Government, nothing worth talking about has been 
done. Korea to-day is being ruthlessly dragooned. 


Politically, the Koreans are outcasts. They have no 
part in their own government. There is a strict 
censorship, which prevents all free expression of opinion 
in newspapers, pamphlets or books. There is no right 
of free speech. Christianity is persecuted. Foreign 
missions and their schools and hospitals are subjected 
tothe most humiliating police restrictions ; discrimination 
is made against native Christians. In the schools the 
Korean children have the Japanese language forced 
upon them, a specially distorted form of history is 

o 


was granted under the Coercion Act to supersede 
inquests by military inquiries where juries would not 
act, and it is typical of the spirit of British policy in 
Ireland that this power is now being used to prevent 
the outside world from learning even a little of the truth 
about crimes committed by servants of the Government. 


JAPANESE POLICY IN KOREA 
CS", months ago, when the question of the renewal 


of our alliance with Japan was exercising the 

public mind, we called attention to the danger- 

ous condition of the Far East. The policy 
and conduct of the Japanese on the Asiatic mainland, 
we pointed out, was sowing the seed of disaster not 
merely for China but ultimately for Japan herself and 
for the whole civilised world. There was—and is— 
a strong body of opinion in this country bitterly hostile 
to Japan and eager that we should sever our associa- 
tion with her. We, on the contrary, advocated renewal 
on certain terms, on the ground that that was the most 
hopeful means of inducing the Japanese to mend their 
ways. The alliance will be renewed in due course, 
and it remains to be seen what the results will be. 
But, in the meantime, we are bound to say there is 
little evidence of a change of heart in Tokio. The danger, 
indeed, is steadily growing, and the number of Japan’s 
friends in this country is diminishing. There is, it is 
true, little public discussion of the question. But a 
great deal is being said privately—and that, too, in 
circles which have a real influence in shaping British 
policy. And the interest, which has long been mani- 
ested in the Japanese Government’s relations with 
China, is now spreading to its relations with its own 
subjects in Korea. 
P e history of Korea since its annexation by Japan 
in 1910 has, like the history of every similar adventure 
in Imperialism, its light and its dark sides. We need 
not discuss the question whether Japan was justified 
in her annexation, and we do not propose to rake in 
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taught to them, and various educational advantages 
are denied to them, which are allowed to the Japanese. 
In the courts litigants may not use the Korean language. 
Outside, the Korean is at the mercy of extraordinary 
— measures. Allegations are continually made of 
oggings, torturings, and other cruelties—some of which, 
we fear, are only too well authenticated. Economically, 
it appears, the Japanese policy is a steady expropriation 
of the Koreans from their land. By an ingenious 
process the landholder is reduced to such a position that 
he is forced to sell his land—and to sell it cheap—to 
Japanese, and we are assured that a vast number of 
easant cultivators, thus left without resources, have 
n driven to emigrate to Manchuria. This catalogue 
of oppressions, of course, is not a complete one; there 
are unhappily many details that might be added to the 
tale. We have only mentioned enough to show the 
general character of the Japanese rule. And that rule, 
after making the most liberal allowance for exaggeration 
as well as for the difficulties and provocations with 
which the Government is confronted, we can hardly 
contemplate with anything but repugnance. 

But what business of ours is it, it may be asked, or 
of any foreigner’s, to discuss it at all? Has Britain, 
or has any other State, clean hands? And in any case 
is not Korea a part of Japan, and Japanese admini- 
stration there a purely internal matter for Japan alone 
to decide? To which we answer that we are very well 
aware that few of the nations to-day are in a position 
to preach to others, and that in fact we are not preaching 
to Japan. We are merely pointing out with great 
respect that British public opinion does not like her 
methods. British public opinion would not tolerate 
such methods in India or in Egypt. Nor is it worth 
while for Japan to score a debating point with Ireland; 
for the criminal madness of the Government there 
has ay all decent elements in Britain, and it 
cannot last. We say, moreover, that we have a very 
decided concern in all that Japan is doing in the 
Far East, because we are by our treaty necessarily 
taking part responsibility in her policy. That is obvious 
in the case of China. But does Korea stand on the 
same footing? In one sense it does not. This country 
is not entitled to demand that Japan shall set Korea 
free. We are not entitled to dictate to Japan as to 
what particular form of administration she should 
apply to one of her provinces. But we are entitled to 
say that her administration of one of her provinces is 
of such a kind, in our opinion, as to make it impossible 
for us to remain her ally—not merely because it 
offends our democratic sentiments but because it 
puts the peace of the world in jeopardy. The present 
condition of Korea, like the present condition of China, 
raises two separate questions. One concerns us par- 
ticularly, the other the League of Nations. If our 
alliance with Japan is to last, as we still hope it may, 
it can only be on terms which will satisfy a genuine 
liberal opinion in this country. It must satisfy us, 
that is to say, that we are compounding no felonies 
against popular liberties in the Far East, and it must 
satisfy us that we are helping to guarantee peace and 
not to foment war. The other and larger matters— 
the righting of wrongs done to China or the “ self- 
determination” of Korea—lie within the jurisdiction 
of the League of Nations. We hope that the Korean 
people will obtain a hearing of the League. But Japan 
is a Great Power, and the League’s writ does not yet 
run very far. 


THE DAILY PAPER ON TRIAL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HIS has been a bad year for the daily paper in the 
United States. The old game of what in America 
is called ‘“muck-raking” has been vigorously 

revived ad hoc. Never before, in relation to this inexhaust- 


ible subject, can there have been so varied a mass of 
material provided for the benefit of the citizen who thinks 
a little about his responsibilities. And, as a consequence, 
many more people than usual in America are at present 
asking the question: How can self-government be a 
reality, or even a possibility, if the community is system- 
atically misled and lied to; if, that is, it has no means of 
ensuring a steady supply of facts upon which to base its 
judgments ? 

This question, has been provoked by a combination of 
events and enterprises. The exposure by the Inter-Church 
Movement of the policy and methods of the Steel Trust, 
had the effect incidentally of calling attention to the 
regular suppression of strike news in the daily Press. It 
has also been widely noted that the facts in relation to the 
persecution of alien societies and of American radicals, 
under the Attorney-General’s plan of campaign, had to be 
brought out, after some delay, by agencies other than the 
daily paper. The public is beginning to realise that it is 
being kept in the dark as to Labour matters generally, 
and, similarly, as to important new movements such as 
the Farmers’ League of the North-West, which during the 
past two years has secured a succession of remarkable 
electoral victories. A presidential year, of course, is good 
for publicity, and it is not altogether a coincidence that 
at this moment the Press should be under fire in an 
exceptional degree. 

The man who has been most effectual in the present 
movement is undoubtedly Mr. Upton Sinclair, who, not 
for the first time, happens to be for the moment among the 
most widely read authors on the American continent. 
It is not an easy matter to make a large number of people 
read about newspapers, their production and habits; but 
this is just what Mr. Sinclair has succeeded in doing. From 
his‘own home in Pasadena, California, he published some 
months ago The Brass Check: A Study of American 
Journalism. It is an angry, personal, repetitious, wide- 
ranging volume in paper covers, priced at 60 cents. The 
author-publisher took pains to send out early copies to 
leading publicists over the world. The explosive little 
book was passed round. Then it was advertised and 
began to sell, its readers being now numbered by the 
hundred thousand. Mr. Sinclair is a writer with ways 
of his own. Ever since his celebrated incursion into the 
Chicago stockyards made him known to a great audience, 
he has enjoyed a twofold reputation—in Europe as a 
successful writer of novels with a purpose, in his own 
country as a Socialist agitator with a singular talent for 
getting his name into the headlines. For himself he 
disclaims any such talent. He would have us believe 
that he is devoted to the quiet life, asking nothing but to 
be let alone. But the quiet life, he assures us, is the one 
thing that has been impossible for him ever since he 
published The Jungle. ioe 

Being first of all a sensational novelist, Mr. Sinclair, 
not unnaturally, came to the conclusion that the detailed 
story of his own experiences afforded him the best available 
means of exhibiting those methods of the Press which 
seem to him most immoral and dangerous. He describes 
the way in which, after the booming of The Jungle, the 
packing-houses brought up all their forces and made use 
of the news channels whenever he gave them an opening. 
He tells how the papers “guyed” his co-operative home 
colony in a New Jersey suburb, and with what ferocity 
they followed up his divorce suit—a proceeding all the 
more noticeable because, through one of the curious 
differences in propriety which exist between nations, 
divorces are not “copy” in America as they are m 
England. He records how they persecuted him in inter- 
views, perverted his public utterances and caricatured his 
dealings with hotel managers and tradesmen, and, by 
way of parallel, he repeats the story, related in a burst of 
fury by Mr. Wells in his book on America a dozen years 
ago, of the barbarous assault upon Maxim Gorky. It is 
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impossible to dispute Mr. Sinclair’s autobiographical nar- 
rative, and incidents could hardly be more outrageous. 
But there is this to be added: Mr. Sinclair—intent, as 
he says, upon the exact facts—reveals himself as a quite 
impossible child. Time and again, on his own showing, 
he adopted a tone with the Press which could in nowise 
have gained his end. Ordinary human nature, and 
certainly editorial nature, simply will not rise to his kind 
of stimulus. No modern journalist can ever have asked 
quite so irresistibly for martyrdom. 

Let us turn, however, from Mr. Sinclair’s preposterous 
adventures among the editors to his general indictment 
of the Press. It falls roughly under three heads. These 
are: 1. That if any man in America has put himself on 
record as an opponent of Big Business, an accuser of the 
dominant interests, he need look for no mercy from the 
newspapers ; he is on the black list, and every effort will 
be made to destroy him. 2. That the Press has an incurable 
habit of perverting the words and actions of speakers and 
public men; it systematically misrepresents them by 
false reporting or downright invention, and is ready to 
print any kind of stuff likely to discredit a reputation. 
8. That the Press is almost completely dominated by the 
great financial and industrial interests, which, in the cities 
of the entire American continent, own the papers, own 
their owners, or exert over the news columns a despotic 
power by virtue of advertisement patronage—the astonish- 
ing immunity enjoyed by the great department stores in 
all cities being one striking illustration of this power. 

Now, it must be acknowledged that every visitor to 
the United States whose words and movements are reported 
knows something of the facts under the first two heads. 
Certainly it is true that in no other country has the Press 
developed so satanic an ingenuity of perversion, so extra- 
ordinary a facility in presenting a man as a fool or an 
undesirable, in making him say or imply what never entered 
his mind. The evil is not to be explained in any simple 
fashion, but there are two contributory reasons which 
may be described as constant. The first is that American 
reporters and interviewers do not use shorthand. The 
country which has produced the most efficient class of 
commercial stenographers in the world accepts the view 
that stenography is a drawback to the recording of public 
speech, and tolerates the practice of having the reporter's 
own language put within inverted commas as a verbatim 
transcript of what was said. The second reason is that 
a straight report of a meeting or interview is not news 
in the American newspaper world ; it is not a story. 

When he comes to deal with the third and most serious 
count in his indictment, Mr. Sinclair is brought up against 
the problem of the great American news agency. If it 
is true that the American Press, so far from being inde- 
pendent, is subservient to Big Business, we must conclude 
that control could not be exercised effectively save through 
some centralised organisation serving all the daily papers 
that count. And that means the Associated Press. This 
immense agency for news collection and distribution has 
often enough been attacked. Mr. Sinclair has made its 
alleged iniquity the substantive thesis of his book. 

The Associated Press is an organisation some thirty 
years old. It supplies about 900 dailies in the United 
States with the news of the world. It is officially described 
as a mutual corporation, but it is not self-governing accord- 
ing to the usual sense of that term. On the contrary, it 
is a monopoly of the most rigid kind. The control does not 
rest with the 900 subscribing members or their elected 
representatives ; it is vested in the owners or directors of 
about 40 newspapers, who have held a privileged position 
since the agency was established. They include all the 
great capitalist newspapers of the continent. Membership 
of the A.P. cannot be obtained by simple subscription to 
the service. The “‘ mutual” character of the corporation 
secures complete mutual protection. A company starting 

& new paper in a small town serving a fresh area 





can, without much difficulty, obtain the Associated Press 
franchise. But the franchise is beyond the reach of any 
person or company projecting a newspaper in an area 
already occupied by papers on the A.P. roll. Hence the 
promoters of new enterprises are driven to elaborate siege 
operations, and not seldom have been known to scheme 
years ahead for the purchase of a paper which holds the 
privileged service. 

It should not be necessary to labour the point that a 
news agency so placed and operated is in a position of 
extreme difficulty and temptation. The world of Big 
Business is, to all intents and purposes, a unity of vital 
interest; and in a country like America an agency which 
controls the news is bound to be in alliance with the inter- 
locked powers of finance and industry. It would be absurd 
to expect that an organisation like the A.P. would not 
have a full understanding with the great regional interests 
by which the public life of America is so largely dominated 
—the railroads and mines, steel and oil, wheat and lumber, 
cotton and beef. Any analysis of the influences reflected 
in the Press would reveal the nature of the alliance. Mr. 
Sinclair goes beyond this particular analysis. His specific 
object is to prove that the papers within the iron ring of 
the Associated Press have been and are under corrupt 
influences which lead them to suppress or pervert the 
news, especially in the world of organised Labour. For 
proof of this charge he relies principally on the record of 
the Colorado coal war of 1914. This certainly was one 
of the most terrible series of events in the history of indus- 
trial strife, and Mr. Sinclair’s evidence, though not helped 
by his manner of statement, is very damaging. Had he 
been writing a little later, he would have been in a position 
to add the history of the Press in relation to later affairs 
—e.g., the steel and coal and railroad strikes of the past 
year. As it is, he has made a plain challenge to the 
Associated Press in relation to certain incidents that are 
easily to be checked from the documents; and, since his 
accusation has reached a large and influential section of 
the world’s public, it would seem to be difficult for the 
A.P. to ignore it. 

As we have suggested, The Brass Check is, as a contro- 
versial missile, the most popularly effective at the moment. 
But it is by no means left to do the work alone. Labour 
movements and events share with the Russian revolution 
the foremost place among the current criteria of journalistic 
probity and sanity, and during the past year the American 
public has had opportunities of applying the test here also. 
Some weeks ago the New Republic published, as a special 
supplement, a survey of the telegrams, special articles 
and editorial comment on Russia which had appeared in 
the most powerful daily in America, the New York Times, 
from the beginning of the revolution, comparing with the 
facts as they ultimately became known. The job was done 
in a cool, scientific spirit, not as part of a crusade, but as a 
piece of socio-political analysis, a pioneer enterprise in a 
field which all self-governing peoples will be compelled 
to cultivate. There is nothing especially vicious about 
the record of the New York Times in relation to Russia. 
It was merely typical. Every journalist knows that 
if a group of political students were to subject the record 
of the leading London newspapers to a similar test, the 
result would not be any less revealing or sensational— 
and, indeed, the project may be commended to the intelli- 
gence branch of the Labour Party as one thoroughly 
deserving their attention. ; 

What, in any case, are the practical conclusions for 
those forces in the nation which, if we are to escape the 
violence of revolution, must before long be prepared for 
the assumption of political control ?_ In America journalists 
and progressive leaders are energetically debating various 
possible remedies for an evil that is admittedly ruinous to 
the commonwealth—for example, the establishment of 
co-operative news agencies; the effective linking, through 
their news services, of all progressive journals ; the liberation 
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of the journalistic craft from a servitude no longer support- 
able. But in England what is being done? Consider 
the terrific extent, and the undeniable success, of the 
anti-Labour propaganda of the past six months. Consider 
the crushing effect of the Daily Herald affair. Observe the 
papers that the vast majority of our voters, men and 
women, are reading—morning and afternoon, and _par- 
ticularly on Sunday. What are the men and women 
who hope to be the leaders of to-morrow going to do 
about it? 


THE PALL OF INDIFFERENCE 


ANY people are complaining that the public 
M cannot be stirred out of its apathy just now 
except by revues, cinemas, horse-races and 
Association football. Everyone—so we are 
told—is bored, and willing to pay almost any price to 
escape from boredom. We are bored with ideals, and 
we are bored with blood. All that we ask is just enough 
security to go on with our eating and drinking and being 
merry. We can still rouse ourselves to a lively interest 
if our bread and circuses are threatened. That explains 
why so many members of the middle-classes allow 
themselves to be huddled like frightened sheep into the 
Coalition fold: they are taking shelter from the claims 
of the workers for higher wages. They feel vaguely 
that they themselves have just enough cake to make 
life worth living, and that, if the workers demand a 
share of the cake, life will no longer be worth living. 
Their politics are the politics of self-defence in the 
narrowest sense of the word. They are too weary to 
consider whether better provision for the security of 
themselves and their children might not be made 
by the establishment of a new order of society. They 
would rather read a novel by Miss Ethel M. Dell than 
adventure among ideas about the remaking of the world. 
There was a period during the war when men seemed 
willing to face the great issues and to figure themselves 
as heralds of a new Europe and a juster commonwealth. 
Ideals became articulate, and books and speeches were 
prophetic of a dawn spreading over the earth from 
behind the Welsh mountains. How far the average 
man troubled himself about such things it is difficult 
to estimate. But undoubtedly statesmen, and the sort 
of people who serve on committees, were busy stoking 
the fires of the great sunrise. The average man, 
perhaps, has always been a little incredulous of such 
transformation scenes till they happen. He lives in a 
tiny circle of interests and ideas, and he feels homesick 
if he wanders far beyond its circumference for more 
than an hour or two. He dare not attempt long expedi- 
tions into difficult questions concerning the foundations 
of society. He is not a sceptic who asks himself 
seriously whether there is a God or what is the meaning 
of justice. He is, except intermittently, indifferent to 
great questions. He lives not by faith, but by the 
things that his hands can touch and his eyes see. 
The lack of staying power in human beings as regards 
faith—which is another name for imagination—is 
an old story. We are in the same condition to-day as 
those simple folk who grew impatient of the absence of 
Moses while he spoke with God in the mountain, and 
who demanded that Aaron should make them a material 
god which they could actually see. We are told that, 
after they had worshipped the golden calf, ‘‘ the people 
sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play.” 
It may be that Mr. Lloyd George is less of an artist 
than Aaron. At least he gives us only a paper calf. 


But we worship it with the same enthusiasm, and 
having worshipped it, we sit down in the same way to 
eat and drink, and rise up to play. 


We are indifferent 


to the coming of the Tables of the Law. We do not 
realise that our indifference to everything except our 
pleasure and safety, is itself the thing that is most of 
all going to endanger our pleasure and safety. 

How far the human race can be roused from its 
contented indifference—and for how long—has always 
been a problem for saints and statesmen. ‘The saint 
and the statesman are bound to believe that the circle 
of indifference can somehow be broken. If they did 
not, they would dwindle into cynics. Certainly, as we 
read history, we seem to See at intervals the awakening 
of the sluggard inhabitants of the earth from their 
sleep. There are periods of which we speak as 
‘* revivals,”’ ‘“‘ renaissances’”’ and “ resurrections.”” We 
have them in politics, religion and the arts. There are 
periods in which the genius of men suddenly ceases to 
be indifferent to the great questions or the great heroic 
impulses. Instead of being inattentive, human beings 
become attentive. Instead of being apathetic, they 
become eager. They hunger for something more than 
three meals a day. They find the pursuit of truth or 
beauty more absorbing even than the pursuit of enter- 
tainment. On every occasion on which this happens, it 
takes men by surprise. It is as though a whole people 
suddenly paused in their daily round and asked them- 
selves for the first time: ‘‘ What is the chief end of 
man?” ‘What must I do to be saved?” “ What 
are the rights of man?” ‘“ What is justice?”’ or, 
‘What is liberty?”’’ Every great age is simply an 
answer to a great question. The questions, for the 
most part, are always there, but the little ages are 
indifferent to them. Luther’s age, like Lincoln’s age, 
differed from its predecessors, not so much in having a 
different question to face but in daring to face it. 
Opinions still differ as to whether it gave the right 
answer, but at least it gave an heroic answer. It was 
not lukewarm or penny-wise. It stood to attention at 
the bidding of genius. The period called the Renaiss- 
ance resulted in the same way from a miraculous 
awakening of interest in questions. It was as though it 
looked out of a window for the first time and saw a 
world that positively flowered with questions. They 
had always been there, but people preferred not to 
see them. Now, at last, they became matters of public 
interest, and laymen began to discuss God and man as 
earnestly as the rise in the price of the loaf. It was 
out of such an atmosphere, tumultuous with question 
and answer, that Shakespeare was born. The common 
man, had you met him, might then have seemed as 
indifferent as he had been for ten centuries. But even 
in the mass there must have been some subtle change, 
some vibration stirring the limbs out of their long sleep. 
We see the signs of this in the sudden increase of the 
number of adventurers and of students of strange 
knowledge. The worshippers of the golden calf could 
never have produced a Shakespeare. The worshippers 
of the golden calf always imagine they are being im- 
mensely lively, but, as a matter of fact, they are so 
uninquisitive as to be utterly dull. We are in danger 
of the same sort of dulness to-day. We are beginning 
to forget that the world of arguments is far more exciting 
than the world of entertainments, and that man is 
most interesting, not when he is most silly, but when he 
is most serious. He is even most amusing when he is 
most serious. It is their fundamental seriousness that 
makes Rabelais and Moliére so permanently amusing 
compared to the latest success at the Gaiety. _ This is not 
to plead for a “ highbrow” view of life. The “ high- 
brow ”’ is a solemn man, but he is not a serious man. 
He is triviality embodied in pompousness. His philo- 
sophy and literature are mere matter for a bonfire of 
vanities. He differs from the other dancers round the 
golden calf only in the fact that he does not smile. _ 

Statesmen and journalists complain to-day that it 
is almost impossible to interest the public in any ques- 
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tion not relating to pounds, shillings, pence and amuse- 
ments. We heard a politician recently declaring that 
even the brief revival of idealism which seemed to take 
place when British Labour intervened in order to 
prevent the export of munitions to the Poles was only 
pocket idealism—that the workers only took action 
because they shrank from the expense and discomforts 
of a new European war. This, we think, is too pessim- 
istic a view. No doubt the idealism of the British 
worker derived a great deal of its driving force from 
material considerations of this kind. But we have 
sufficient faith in human nature to believe that men 
can be appealed to successfully for ideal ends by leaders 
who themselves believe intensely in those ends. The 
passion of faith is ultimately the most effective weapon 
in politics. When it disappears, all disappears but the 
love of bread and circuses. But a great cause raised 
on high by a great leader will make men forgetful even 
of bread and circuses. One of: the reasons for the 
triumph of the Coalition in politics has been the absence 
of a leader to speak the great word on the great issue. 
The Labour leaders, hampered perhaps by the day-to- 
day necessities of industrial politics, have been either 
too nervous or too inarticulate to utter it. They have 
been too politic in their politics, which is the most 
impolitic thing of all. On the Liberal side, we have 
had many halting utterances till the recent speeches of 
Mr. Asquith brought the sudden tenseness of reality 
into the air. For a time it seemed as if a war-weary 
world was more indifferent to Ireland than ever, and 
that the daily roll of burning villages and murdered 
men could hardly excite it to the energy of a yawn. A 
word from Mr. Asquith, boldly facing the issue, however, 
has awakened men in all parts of the country from their 
indifference. It was a statesman protesting against 
iniquity, and protesting without cunning reservations. 
We see the result already in the remarkable meeting 
held in London during the week, at which Sir John 
Simon and Sir Horace Plunkett spoke in denunciation 
of the “ hellish policy of reprisals.” 

What has made progressive politics so impotent for 
the past two years is the lack of any driving force 
of idealism to stand up to the driving force of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s materialism. That driving force of 
idealism is, we believe, coming back into politics. It 
will increase in proportion as statesmen give great 
answers to the great questions. Our statesmen have 
until lately—even our progressive statesmen—been 
finding their legs, as it were, in the new world. In 
presence of the new problems, they have been, naturally 
enough, hesitating and reserved in their answers. 
Europe is not the Europe they knew before the 
war; Labour is not the Labour they knew before 
the war ; Ireland is not the Ireland they knew before 
the war. Hence they have been a little bewildered, 
speaking on these unaccustomed themes with the 
modesty of foreigners. Now that they are on hand- 
shaking terms with the problems of the day, however, 
we may expect their answers to become bolder, more 
decisive, more passionate. The human conscience, 
the human sense of justice, is not dead: it is 
only sleeping—a necessary hibernation, perhaps, 
after a long war. Certainly nothing but its re- 
awakening can save us from catastrophe. On the 
present plane of politics, we can have nothing but 
an atmosphere of snarling and dog-fighting. Class 
wars, wars of rebellion and international wars can 
only be prevented, if the terrible pall of indifference 
that lies on the world is raised and men face the issues 
of peace as great-heartedly as they faced the issues of 
war. Whether this can be done while the mass of men 
remain all but uneducated is a question often in 
dispute. Obviously, the present House of Commons 
suffers almost as badly from the fact that it is 
exceptionally uneducated as from the fact that it is 





exceptionally unidealistic. It is as indifferent to 
history and philosophy as it is to politics. Its funda- 
mental lack, however, is a lack of seriousness. As 
regards the great questions, it is infidel, trivial, and 
inclined to laugh in the wrong places. It does not so 
much as know that the great questions exist. And 
not even the greatest mathematician in the world can 
solve a problem unless he knows what the problem is 
that he is expected to solve. 


TOWARDS SOCIALITY 


T is interesting to try to discover what one may 
call the main trends of organic evolution—lines 
of movement in a definite direction exhibited 
independently~ by unrelated ups. Thus in 

different phyla there is a very obvious trend in the 
direction of improving the nervous system, another in 
substituting sexual for asexual reproduction, another 
towards viviparity, another towards the conquest of 
the dry land, and so on. Has not one of these big 
trends been in the direction of sociality—the com- 
bination or association of kindred creatures in various 
approaches to corporate unity ? 

In the course of evolution there have certainly been 
many important aggregations and integrations in 
Nature. Corpuscles formed atoms, and atoms mole- 
cules, and molecules groups of molecules, and groups 
of molecules may have integrated into living matter. 
Ages passed and there were finely finished minute 
organisms, the early Protozoa and Protophyta, most 
of which remained, however, in a non-cellular phase 
of being. Ages “etary and from among these non- 
cellular (or unicellular) creatures there was a gradual 
emergence of organisms with many-celled bodies, and 
of the origin of these we get some hints from certain 
Protozoa and Protophyta of to-day, which are in the 
habit of forming loose colonies with little or no division 
of labour. Alongside of these inorganic and organic 
aggregations and integrations there have been, of 
course, processes of an opposite tendency. There have 
been disassociations and dehydrations and all sorts 
of inorganic weatherin the crystal is slowly dis- 
solved, and the mountains flow into the sea. Likewise 
the organic castle-of-cards is always falling to pieces ; 
there is a see-saw of katabolism and anabolism. “ And 
so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, And then, from 
hour to hour, we rot and rot, And thereby hangs a 
tale.” But after allowing for all the disintegrating 
and running down, we are surely within our rights in 
saying that there have been momentous aggregations 
and integrations in the past—that there is a cosmic 
tendency or trend in this direction. This is especially 
true of the realm of organisms, where nat death 
itself—the most universal of all vital disintegrations— 
is sometimes successfully evaded. 

Postulating the power of growing, itself dependent 
on the organism’s fundamental dynamic quality of 
accumulating energy acceleratively up to a limit, we 
can understand the disposal of surplus material, so as 
to form various kinds of colonial animals, especially 
in the sea. By budding, and by division of units 
without subsequent separation, there have arisen such 
aggregates of individuals as we see in zoophytes, sea- 
fans, sea-pens and reef-corals, and, at higher grades of 
organisation, in Polyzoa, Cephalodiscus and the com- 
pound tunicates, both sedentary and free-swimming. 
Of great interest are those multitudinous colonies like 
the Portuguese man-of-war, in which there are several 
different kinds of individuals showing division of 
labour, and all so integrated that the colony acts as 
one creature. This is the climax of what we may 
venture to call the social trend on the vegetative tack 
of evolution. We cannot follow this line further, but 
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it is important to notice that it was particularly well- 
suited for easy-going marine conditions, whereas another 
architectonic way of disposing of abundant growth- 
material—namely, the establishment of a_ bilateral 
segmented body—was well suited to lead the way to 
the conquest of the earth. It is interesting to reflect 
that the acquisition of the kind of body-architecture 
familiar in the earthworm, with its bilaterality and its 
segments, its dorsal and ventral surfaces, its head-end 
and tail-end, was the beginning of our knowing our 
right hand from our left. 

A non-cellular organism multiplies by division, 
budding and spore-forming, and its daughter-units 
separate off; if they remained coherent there would 
be the beginning of a multicellular body, as we see 
in Volvox, a beautiful green ball of 1,000-10,000 cells, 
sometimes found rotating in the water of pond or canal. 
Many a simple multicellular organism disposes of 
surplus material in the form of buds, as we see in the 
fresh-water Hydra, which separate off; if they 
remained coherent there would be the beginning of a 
colony, as in most zoophytes. Similarly, if the members 
of a physically discontinuous family remained together 
gregariously instead of separating to live independent 
lives, there would be the beginning of another kind of 
aggregate, the big family, illustrated by a humble-bee’s 
nest early in the year—the big family which passes 
almost insensibly into a community or a herd. From 
a large family of ants all the children of one mother, it is 
but a step to families with grandchildren as well as 
children, to families of several generations, to a com- 
bination of several consanguineous families living 
co-operatively, to a community of blood relations 
showing considerable division of labour, and this is 
almost a society. The true animal society is a group 
of kindred individuals which can act coherently and 
harmoniously as a unity, which has a corporate life, 
which is more than the sum of its parts. An ant-hill, 
a bee-hive, a rookery, a beaver village may serve for 
illustration. The mere living together of a multitude, 
like mites in the great cavern of a cheese, does not 
constitute a society; there must be some corporate 
life. When ants go on a slave-making expedition, 
when beavers unite their efforts to make a canal through 
a big island in the middle of a river, when rooks combine 
against a hawk, there is the distinctive social note of 
esprit de corps. 

When we study herds and societies of big-brained 
animals, evolved on an intelligent basis, we feel more 
or less at home. In the merry company of monkeys, 
sometimes uniting in common adventure, in the herd 
of horses or the pack of wolves, in the beaver-village 
or the city of viscachas, among the rooks, cranes and 
parrots, there is an approach to the human. Some- 
times there are conventions which must not be dis- 
obeyed ; sometimes there is combination in defence, 
attack and enterprise; there is often the suggestion 
of social tissue which does not appear foreign to what 
we know in mankind. There is no doubt as to a certain 
measure of pre-human sociality, and among gregarious 
birds and mammals it is of a type that we can more 
or less readily understand. 

On the other hand, animal societies on the instinctive 
line of evolution (as among ants, bees and wasps) seem 
far away from us; we cannot breathe their atmosphere. 
Let us take a few glimpses. The division of labour is 
often carried to an absurd length. Thus some indi- 
viduals among the honey-ants, which Dr. McCook 
described from the “ Garden of the Gods ”’ in Colorado, 
are fed by their fellows until they become mere animated 
honey-pots, which are tap later on. While the 


Umbrella Ant workers are busy in the Brazilian forest 
cutting discs from the leaves, some of their fellows, 
with enormously large heads, simply walk about 
looking on; they have been called “ worker-majors,” 
but no one knows what they do, unless their big heads 


serve as buffers against onslaughts on the workers. 
How quaint is the habit that some termites, or white 
ants, have of keeping wingless reproductive members 
in reserve, complementary kings and queens which 
replace the functional royal pair if need arises. 

Similarly, when we consider the subtlety of many 
of the social operations in these instinctive societies— 
the keeping of slaves on which the masters become 
dependent not only for food but for the utilisation of 
it, the organising of raids and the engagement in 
battles, the using of the offspring to supply thread for 
sewing leaves together as in the tailor ants or to supply 
drops of elixir as in some kinds of wasps, the domesti- 
cation of other insects, the toleration of guests and 
pets, and, as everyone knows, there is a long list of 
these extraordinary doings, we seem to be in a different 
world, more like a caricature than a prototype of 
human societies. In these instinctive societies the 
individual life seems to count for very little; there is a 
fanaticism of self-subordination; large numbers often 
remain non-reproductive. Many an ant-hill is a grim 
warning of the dangers of extreme state-socialism, but 
as to its success in the struggle for existence there is 
no manner of doubt. 

As there are many instances of animal societies at 
various levels, there must be great advantages in the 
gregarious mode of life. Many small creatures, indi- 
vidually contemptible, become safe or indeed irresistible 
when united in large corporate bodies. The Argentine 
ant has in recent years conquered most of the fauna 
of Madeira. Several members of a community working 
together in food-getting may accomplish what would 
baffle single individuals, as when several ants unite to 
drag a big spider to the nest, or when wolves surround 
their prey, or pelicans form a living seine-net for fish. 
From simple advantages such as economising heat 
when large numbers huddle together, to subtle advan- 
tages such as lessening strain, when one wild goose 
replaces another as leader of the flying phalanx, there 
are numerous obvious advantages in the social mode 
of life. But it is necessary to go further. The division 
of labour, which is often associated with communal 
life, makes the life of the species more effective, as is 
plain enough from the simplest case—which is in- 
dependent of societies altogether—the division of 
labour between two parents. It is almost like a diagram 
when the hen-bird sits close and the male hunts for 
food. When the division of labour becomes specialised 
in animal societies, as among ants and termites, there 
is the same advantageousness, but there is more. The 
implied relation of mutual dependence between the 
members of the community will tend to foster the 
kin-sympathy and other psychical bonds which origin- 
ally made the community possible. As the society 
gains in stability there will be opportunity for experi- 
ment, there will be the beginning of a tradition and of 
external registration in permanent products, there will 
be time for such luxuries as fine edifices and play. 
A milieu will be involved in which wits will thrive. In 
the struggle for existence, which includes all the answers- 
back that individual organisms make to environing 
difficulties and limitations, endeavours in the way of 
co-operation and sociality are evidently rewarded just 
as are efforts in the direction of keener competition, 
and perhaps we may say that there is a good deal of 
secondary benefit, beyond survival, thrown in to 
reward those inclined to be social rather than individ- 
ualistic. The social milieu is one in which there is a 
good chance, to say the least, for the improvement of 
wits and the growth of kindliness, not to speak of 
the appearance of admirable achievements like the 
wasp’s nest, the honey-comb, the termitary and the 
beaver-dam. 

If the social way of life has all the advantages alleged, 
the question naturally arises why it has not been 
adopted by a larger number of types. The answer Is 
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to be found in certain pre-conditions of sociality— 
(a) There must be some degree of prolific reproduction : 
very slowly breeding animals, unless also very long- 
lived, will not readily form societies; (b) There must 
be some fineness of brain, in the direction both of wits 
and sympathy ; n-flies are prolific enough to be 
social, but they have not got the requisite brains ; 
(c) There are certain habits of life which preclude 
sociality ; thus, while spiders are clever enough to be 
social, and there are two or three social species, their 
way of getting a living is intrinsically individualistic. 
One does not expect anglers to fish together in an 
eleven. Thus we see that while the social way of life 
is. very advantageous and brings many secondary 
rewards, it is far from being open to all. It is only 
for the elect. J. ArTour THomson. 


Correspondence 


THE CASE FOR THE SOUTH WALES 
MINER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Being one of your miner readers, I was greatly interested 
with your comments on the position as relating to the great 
coal strike ; and at the same time, Sir, I thought it would not 
be amiss if you kindly permitted me to let your readers know 
something of the situation from the point of view of the miners 
themselves, more particularly the South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire miners, inasmuch as there is a most important factor in 
the trouble as relating to this coalfield which perhaps does not 
apply to the others at all, or in a considerably more limited 
measure. 

Your comments, Sir, on the whole, are rightly placed and cor- 
rectly gauge the position, especially so when you mention the 
inevitability of the rejection of the “‘ datum line.” And whoever 
is responsible for the birth of this unhappy offspring must have 
been utterly devoid of any knowledge of underground con- 
ditions, and of the temperament of the miners (S.W.) themselves. 
For, surely, this was the absurdest idea that could have been 
put forward in order to bring about a settlement of the wages 
claim. “ Payment by results ” forsooth! This is simply a 
bonus on aggregate effort and could only be produc tive of inten- 
sified dissatisfaction. 

When you realise, Sir, that only 53 per cent. of the workers 
in this coalfield are pieceworkers—the remainder being day-wage 
men—you see something of the folly of it. Whatever increase 
be forthcoming must consequently be the result of effort of the 
few and not of the many; whereas the many would benefit and 
not only those who made the effort. However, apart from that, 
the idea of attempting to guarantee an output of certain dimen- 
sions is so ridiculous as to be unworthy of a moment’s consider- 
ation. You cannot guarantee an output of any stated quantity. 
You can only try to keep up the average, or at best increase it. 
Conditions in mining are so various that of a truth can it be said, 
“Thou knowest not what a day bringeth forth.” One may as 
well ask a gardener to guarantee an output and accept payment 
by results irrespective of weather and other conditions. 

Moreover, the elements of luck and skill enter into the case 
in a much more extensive manner than may, perhaps, be imagined 
by persons outside the industry. However, why prolong it ? 
The absurdity of the “‘ datum line” on aggregate results is too 
evident to miners to need any further comment from our point 
of view. Still, I think something may be said for it if applied to 
individual effort and not aggregate, but only in the sense of a 
“bonus on output” above a certain average taken over an 
agreed period. My idea would be to pay so much per ton in 
addition to usual cutting price on all tonnage produced over 
and above the average agreed upon. This would “ touch the 
spot.”” Stimulus to individual effort, and no man’s effort to be 
nullified by others’ indifference or conditions in another part 
of the colliery or coalfield. So strong is the opposition to wages 
increase being based upon “ aggregate” output that, in this 
district, it is a common thing to hear miners say that before they 
would accept anything of the sort, they would willingly drop 
the wage claim altogether. 

Now to refer to the factor which applies to the South Wales 
coalfield in particular. By the operation of the Conciliation 
Board agreement the South Wales miners have an arrangement 
which gives them increases pro rata with the selling price in the 
market with a basis of lls. 10d. per ton, being equivalent to the 








standard rates of wages, increases then having their origin on 
rises of selling price above that point at a fixed percentage on 
each shilling increase in that average selling price. This has 
been .overridden by the State control, though all other parts of 


the agreement prevail. This is a sore point. Were this per- 
centage arrangement still in operation, wages would be at a con- 
siderably higher figure in the South Wales coalfield; hence the 
miners realise that they are sacrificing week by week a much 
greater sum than they are asking for in the 2s. claim. This is 
an undeniable fact. Yet they are told “ if they do more work 
they shall have more wages,” though the wages are already 
overdue to them, and an infinitely greater amount, too. 

Seeing this, can you wonder at our attitude? We are not 
striking for fun. We deplore the need. We are not desirous 
of injuring the public. We are simply asking to be considered 
on prices already paid.— Yours, etc., L. J. BuLiock. 

583 Ashfield Road, Newbridge, Mon. 

October 16th. 


THE MINERS AND NATIONALISATION 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw SrTaTEesMAN. 

Sm,—I am only a benighted Liberal, anxious every week to 
draw from your Socialistic pages the Voltairean sentence that 
there is no necessity for my existence. You would be doing a 
genuine kindness, therefore, if one of your advocates of National- 
isation would explain to us, who after all are not mere vulgar 
Tories and do desire to learn, how the working-classes have 
gained or can gain by the substitution of Mr. Lloyd George for, 
let us say, Lord Durham as their antagonist in industrial dispute. 

Mr. Lloyd George is a far more subtle strategist. He does not 
make incautious and violent speeches. He is surrounded by the 
cleverest people in England, and has himself a vast experience 
in and natural aptitude for political propaganda. If he fights at 
all, he will take good care that he has the advantage of the ground. 

Mr. Lloyd. George wields a far greater power. He has at his 
command the entire resources of a country that withstood four 
years of world-war. You cannot ruin him in eight weeks ; while 
he can organise against you on a scale to which no group of owners 
however powerful could aspire. 

Mr. Lloyd George has no personal loss to fear. He does not 
have to watch day by day his income and the value of his pro- 
perty decreasing. If it suits him to fight at all there is no personal 
or financial reason why he should ever give in. 

I am reduced, therefore, to suppose that you believe there 
exists in Mr. Lloyd George a sense of justice greater than that 
which exists in Lord Durham ; that you believe the politician 
to be a finer and more noble type than the capitalist. I see no 
grounds for this belief. The politician takes no genuine interest 
in the mining industry as such. It is just a card in the intricate 
game of politics. If he decides to fight, or not to fight, it is for 


- reasons that often have little or nothing to do with the mining 


industry. ‘The card is of no importance ; his eye is on the odd 
trick. The sorrows and difficulties of the miners, equally with 
the balance-sheet of the mine-owners, become entangled in the 
whole political outlook from Dublin to Moscow, and also become 
a mere incident in the troubled career of the politician. 
Where, then, is the working-man’s advantage ?—Yours, etc., 
OLIVER BRETT. 
{If Mr. Brett is really under the impression that the miners 
have demanded nationalisation as a means of obtaining higher 
wages, we cannot deny the justice of the epithet which he applies 
to himself in his first sentence. In many ways, we believe, the 
miners prefer dealing with the owners to dealing with the Govern- 
ment. They know the owners, and can count with them on a 
square deal and, if necessary, a straight fight. But that has 
nothing to do with their demand for the scheme of public owner- 
ship and joint control which is usually referred to as ‘ national- 
isation.”’ The chief motives behind this demand are (1) the 
desire to obtain a direct share in the control of the general con- 
ditions of their working lives, and (2) the desire that extra effort 
on their part should benefit the whole community instead of 
going to increase the private fortunes of royalty-owners and 
leaseholders. Their hope is not to facilitate the use of the 
weapon of the strike but to make it obsolete, and it is improbable 
that they have ever given attention to considerations so irrelevant 
to their purpose as those Mr. Brett puts forward.—Eb. N.S.] 


WAGES AND OUTPUT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 
Sir,—I have just read, with very considerable interest, your 
article entitled “The Miners and the Government” which 
appeared in your issue of September 25th. I was somewhat 
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astonished to see the question of output was referred to in a 
matter of two lines only, more or less hidden in the middle of 
a paragraph. Considering what a prominent part this question 
has played in the negotiations that have been taking place it 
would be interesting to learn why it was so lightly touched upon 
in the article under reference. 

I have been a careful reader of Tue New StaTesMAN for some 
considerable time, and I have always welcomed the new view- 
points shown from reading the articles on controversial topics 
and have admired them for their breadth and impartiality. I 
have been puzzled of late, however, at the continued absence of 
any reference to the fact that there is any moral obligation on 
the part of the workman to make any effort in return for the 
increased wages for which he so persistently clamours. It is 
common knowledge that employers as a whole would willingly 
give these increases if they could be satisfied that the worker 
would on his part render service in any reasonable proportion, 
but it has now become common knowledge also that no more 
but often less work is done for the enhanced wages in very many 
cases. The worker demands a greater share in the control of 
industry, and rightly so; but the idea that he so often seems 
to possess of getting ‘“‘ something for nothing ” and that industry 
will stand the financial strain indefinitely does not permit one 
to view such increased control with much hopefulness. 

Cases are becoming not infrequent in which as soon as an 
employer books an order of any size, the workers immediately 
strike for higher wages, leaving the unfortunate employer no 
alternative but to grant the demand regardless of the financial 
result or else to break his contract. No doubt it will be said that 
the reason for these demands of the worker is to enable him to 
obtain a greater share of the profits that the employer may or 
may not make, which in many cases would amount to little else 
than sharing with the employer the proceeds of the profiteering 
against which the worker expresses himself so strongly. Does 
the worker imagine that industry can continue to be economically 
sound if there is to be no limit set upon the demands for higher 
wages, shorter hours, coupled with reduced effort on his part, 
or is it all part of a well-thought-out scheme to obtain some 
definite and concrete end, be that what it may ? No one now- 
adays will deny that the worker is entitled to better conditions 
than have obtained in the past, but is he to show nothing on 
his side? 

Now, Sir, it may be I am incorrect in imagining that he should, 
and the continued absence of any reference in your paper to 
the idea that there is any such moral obligation on the part of 
the worker is beginning to convince me that my point of view 
may not be the right one, and I should esteem it a favour if you 
would be good enough to give me the considered opinion of the 
Labour Party on this point, and also if possible that of the 
general worker himself and the reason for the almost universal 
objection to be paid on output.—Yours, etc., 

G. Kenyon Rocers. 

[We fear we cannot give the considered opinion of the Labour 
Party on this question, but we can give our own. So long as 
industry is organised on the basis of a competitive struggle for 
private profit, we do not see that complaint can be made on 
moral grounds against any peaceful and legal method which the 
wage-earners may adopt to secure for themselves a larger share 
of the product of their labour. If employers may take advantage 
—as throughout the whole history of modern industrialism they 
habitually have—of periods of unemployment to lower wages, 
why should not the workmen take advantage of the demand 
for their labour on a large contract to secure higher wages ? 
Orthodox economists have taught for generations that it is not 
merely justifiable but right to “ sell in the dearest market ” ; 
why should not the workers seek to sell their labour in the dearest 
market—i.e., give the least possible work for the highest possible 
wage ? We agree that the whole system is hopelessly immoral. 
But you cannot ask the worker to give as much work as he 
reasonably can for, say, £4 in wages, unless you also insist upon 
the manufacturer selling as much woollen cloth, say, as he reason- 
ably can for £4—in other words, unless you abolish profiteering. 
If you say to the miner: “ For the sake of the community you 
ought to produce more coal,”’ he may reply: “ But I am not 
working for the community. You cannot expect me to accept 
an ideal of ‘ social service’ until you can persuade my employer 
to accept it, too. I am working primarily to create profits for 
him. What moral obligation have I to make those profits any 
larger?’ And it seems to us that so long as the principle of 
profiteering remains the foundation stone of industry that argu- 
ment will remain unanswerable. 

As for the widespread objection to payment by results, it is 
based on experience. The system has been found to lead in 


many trades—not in all—to “ speeding up ” and “ rate cutting,’ 
and thus eventually to reduced wages. 

Mr. Rogers may or may not be right in thinking that the 
policy of giving a minimum of work for a maximum of wages 
will prove suicidal for the workers themselves. But that is 


~ 


not a “ moral” question.—Ep. N.S.] 


TREATING INDIANS AS CHILDREN 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have never seen a copy of the Daily Herald, so this 
letter is not written in defence of that newspaper. But as an 
Englishman who has lived in India for seventeen years, I should 
like to suggest that the order forbidding it to enter India is the 
fruit of mistaken policy. To begin with, educated Indian 
opinion will be irritated just at a moment when it is important 
to smooth it down. Educated Indians will ask what would 
happen if the Government of Canada, Australia, South Africa or 
New Zealand, were to ban the appearance in any of those 
countries of an English newspaper because of the fear that it 
might spread Bolshevism or Socialism? There would be a 
movement of angry protest. ‘“ We are not children,” the people 
would say. 

Next, is it not mistaken policy to attempt to smother any 
fire, however small, by throwing inflammable material on to it ? 
Like the mothers who forbid their daughters to read certain 
novels, the Indian Government is simply stimulating curiosity 
and making many who would never have heard of the Daily 
Herald wish to see it just because it is forbidden. When the 
Government of India interned Mrs. Besant they secured for her 
such prominence that she gained in a short time four times as 
many supporters as she would have attracted if she had been 
left alone. 

Bolshevist propaganda is entering India by underground 
means. The best way to counter it is to discuss its arguments 
openly and show how fallacious they are, not to be afraid of 
them and lend colour to them by arbitrary action. What in my 
opinion does more harm, however, to our cause among the Indian 
peoples is the reactionary attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press. 
If the Government wish to calm public opinion they should 
make an effort to persuade these journals to desist from embit- 
tering the relationship between the races. Indians have lost 
faith in the honesty of their rulers, and if we wish to regain 
their confidence we should clean out our own stable first before 
barring the door to papers that in any case carry little weight.— 
Yours, etc., T. H. CAMPBELL Howes, 

Managing Director, Tata Publicity Corporation, Bombay. 

October 19th. 


MUSICAL CRITICS AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Not long ago a distinguished writer on musical subjects, 
Mr. Ernest Newman, was stung into making a passionate denunci- 
ation on what seemed to him the unpardonable flippancy with 
which several eminent writers of the day expressed their total 
indifference to the subject of music. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Newman’s protest I have been 
following the utterances of writers on music in THE NEw StarTEs- 
MAN and elsewhere, and I am left wondering what the musical 
neophyte must feel if he approaches the writings of these critics 
in search of instruction and of general principles. 

Here is an instance : my friend, Mr. Turner, who has proved 
to the world that he has an ear for words and for verbal rhythm 
and sound, whatever may be his sense of musical notes and his 
musical knowledge, writes in THE NEw STaTEsMAN of October 2nd 
on the subject of Beethoven as follows: “The formlessness 
of his work is so distressing that it prevents many people from 
ever really enjoying his symphonies and sonatas. Even such a 
great work as the C Minor Symphony sounds like a series of 
marvellous improvisations, loosely strung together like beads 
on a thread. The fatal ‘ repeats,’ proof of the lack of any real 
organic design, are sprinkled almost everywhere. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to genuine organic structure, etc.” 

When I read this sentence “ I gasped and stretched my eyes,” 
then I thought : well, I suppose he knows better than I do, and 
dubbed myself a fool; but to-day I open the Sunday Times 
and find Mr. Ernest Newman saying that Wolf appeals more 
than any German composer since Beethoven to his feeling for 
form, and he defines form as the “ perfect balance of the idea, 
the substance and the means.” 

I think I am right in understanding Mr. Newman to imply 
that this quality is exactly what Beethoven possesses in the 
highest degree. What then is the ignorant “- to think ? 
And what does Mr. Newman think of Mr. Turner, and Mr. 
Turner of Mr. Newman? And what would “ practising 
musicians ”"—say Dr. Terry, Mr. Donald,Tobey, Dr. Ethel Smyth, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Delius—say to all this ?—Yours, etc., 

MAURICE BARING. 
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Miscellany 
THE MASTER OF MELANCHOLY 


T's great Burton, the professor and archpriest of 
melancholy, who has written for us its anatomy 
—‘what it is, with all the kinds, causes, symp- 
tomes, prognostickes, and severall cures of it . . . philosophi- 
cally, medicinally, historically opened and cut up,” was a 
scholar such as we have not in these days. He had read, 
I should hazard, all the books of importance, and many of 
no importance, extant in his time on medicine and science ; 
read, too, the fathers, the Greek and Latin classics, books 
on travel and strange histories, all the good poetry and 
prose of his own country, and much of that of France and 
Italy, the Latin poems, epistles and what not of the Re- 
naissance—in short, anything available to him that you 
are like to have heard of, and much beside. Of all his 
learning, with the cement of his own shrewd humour and 
tolerant, cynical comment, he built a book which so pleased 
his own time that he saw five editions of it, and which 
since then has delighted men as different as Samuel Johnson 
and John Keats, as Laurence Sterne and Charles Lamb. 

Little is known of Burton's life ; he lived, as a collegiate 
student, a ‘‘ monastique life” at Oxford. That he took a 
special pride and delight in his state as a scholar we know 
not only from the express statements in his preface, from 
which we can gather some details of his ways, but also from 
his frequent praise of scholars elsewhere in his books, 
tempered though it be by his admission that: ‘ Your 
greatest scholars are commonly . . . silly, soft fellows in 
their outward behaviours absurd, ridiculous to others 
and no wit experienced in worldly business: they can 
measure the heavens, range over the world, teach others 
wisdom, and yet, in bargains and contracts, they are circum- 
vented by every base tradesman.” Perhaps he himself had 
been recently circumvented when he wrote this, it may be 
by one of the shoemakers who, he tells us elsewhere, “ will 
still ery, when they bring home shooes, leather is dearer and 
dearer.”” Whatever his luck in bargains and contracts, he 
can certainly teach others wisdom, and that with sufficient 
instances. 

You must be no jesting Pilate if you would know what 
melancholy is, for the answer is long to tell. Our author 
suffered from it, and wrote the Anatomy of Melancholy 
in some sort to cure himself; he had gravidum cor, fetum 
caput, a kind of imposthume in his head, of which he was 
very desirous to be unladen, and he made an antidote out 
of that which was the prime cause of the disease. The 
scope of the melancholy would seem for him to include every 
ill which has in it any commotion of the mind—there is 
melancholy of the parts of the body, head melancholy, 
melancholy of the whole body, of the soul, or the indefinite 
melancholy of love ; it may spring from devils (but exactly 
how these devils work, “I will not determine, ’tis a difficult 
question ’’), disease, a blow on the head, overmuch use of 
hot wines, or, for that matter, of onions, or from diet of 
any kind. My own observation that vegetarians are a 
melancholy folk is explained ; we learn that “ all pulse are 
naught, peas, beans, fitches, etc., they fill the brain (saith 
Isaac) with gross fumes, breed black and thick blood, and 
cause troublesome dreams.’ Cabbage, too, I note, especially 
cabbage, causes troublesome dreams and sends up black 
vapours to the brain. Bad air, sorrow, joy, pride, love of 
gaming, idleness, overmuch study, poverty (‘‘ a most odious 
calling, a most intolerable burden ”’), covetousness, ambition 
~—all are causes. If you should agree that there are few of 
us who can escape some one of the possible causes—there 
are many more—our author will agree with you. It is 
an early conclusion of his that all the world is melancholy, 


or dotes. So much the more need of his book, which is, 
indeed, an essay on the infirmities of man, a treatise of all 
the many motives meet to move Heraclitus to tears, or 
Democritus to laughter, in this our life. 

There is much medical lore in the first part of the book, 
and Burton goes warily, using the quotations in which he 
delights rather more as authorities than as illustrations. 
He pleads in his preface that tis a most difficult thing to 
keep an even tone, and not sometimes to lash out, but in 
his early sections the mass of chirurgical learning, the digres- 
sion on anatomy, seems to have a restraining influence. 
There is, too, much general wisdom in it of a distinctly 
modern appeal: our eugenists might write a worse summary 
of their contentions than this of his: “ An husbandman 
will sow none but the best and choicest seed upon his land ; 
he will not rear a bull or an horse except he be right shapen 
in all parts, or permit him to cover a mare, except he be 
well assured of his breed; we make choice of the best 
rams for our sheep, rear the neatest kine, and keep the best 
dogs ; quanto id diligentius in procreandis liberis observandum ? 
and how careful, then, should we be in begetting of our 
children.”’ Much truth there is, too, of the force of imagina- 
tion in working a cure. Laying down rules for the patient, he 
requires that, besides obeying his doctor’s orders, he must 
have confidence and hope that his physician may cure him. 
On this he particularly insists, telling us what is so often 
observed in cases of cure by patent medicines of sugar and 
water, that all the world knows there is no virtue in such 
charms or cures but a strong conceit and opinion alone. 
“ An empirick oftentimes and a silly chirurgeon doth more 
strange cures than a rational physician.” As our Butler, 
hearing it in a bar, has set down in his notebooks : “ Imagina- 
tion will do any blessed thing almost.” (The emasculate 
adjective is mine.) 

The most read part of the Anatomy, the part richest in 
reflection, humour, fancy, forcible comment and profitable 
discourse is that which deals with “ Love Melancholy.” 
Here, after refusing to apologise for handling such a subject 

-“an old, a grave, discreet man is fittest to discourse of 
love matters ”’—and trouncing the puritanical who, “ yet 
in their cogitations, they are all out as bad, if not worse, 
than others,” he plunges with zest into a subject, ‘“ a comicall 
subject,” so suited to his nature, giving such scope to the 
mixture of deep scholarship, shrewd common sense, and 
dry, spontaneous humour that he was. It is from this 
part that Keats took the story of Lamia, and a modern 
writer, whose name I forget, the story of Venus’ statue and 
the ring (unless he found it direct in Florilegus). His 
stories of the power of beauty are manifold :—The cold bath 
that suddenly smoked and became very hot from sheer 
love when Celia came into it; Sinalda, of whom the wild 
horses intended to tread her to death stood still in admira- 
tion; Stratocles, that blear-eyed old man and woman- 
hater, taken at last with the celestial and divine look of 
Myrilla, that smirking wench. His own comments on 
symptoms of love, love’s power and extent, artificial allure- 
ments, and the cure of love melancholy outrival, however, 
any of his quotations in sprightliness and pertinence, and it 
is characteristic that, having first put forward every possible 
means that might prevail on a lover to leave his love, he 
ends with a sub-section entitled: “‘ The last and best cure 
of love melancholy is to let them have their desire,”’ in which 
he, in the jolliest of moods, commends matrimony and, 
exclaiming : ‘‘ God send us all good wives; every man his 
wish in this kind, and me mine!” sings Hymen, praises the 
bride and bridegroom, whom, in his graphic way, he imagines 
before you, and quotes Chaucer. But I think that his wish 
in this kind would be to remain single: I cannot imagine 
Burton marrying after writing that chapter on artificial 
allurements. 

The fact that Burton is full of quotations from authors of 
all ages—Horace, Zozimus, the Panopolitan (whom we meet 


in La Rotisserie de la Reine Pedauque), Frascatorius, Chaucer 
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(‘Sir Jeffery Chaucer”), Cardan, Jovianus Pontanus, 
Philippus Beroaldus, that great Bononian doctor (I quote 
remembered names at random)—does not hide his original 
mind. For him books are things as living as men and trees, 
and to quote them and draw lessons from them is as natural 
as it is for a decorative painter to borrow motives from 
nature; he turns to them as a poet might to the clouds 
or the flowers to furnish an added vividness to his thought. 
It is his thought, and the quotations are mere embellishment. 
His very method of translating his Latin citations is indi- 
vidual. He seldom gives a literal rendering, but rather an 
incisive paraphrase—absque argento omnia vana, hang him 
that hath no money; mala mens malus animus, ill disposi- 
tions breed ill suspitions—and occasionally he deliberately 
plays the fool; veritas odium parit, verjuice and oatmeal is 
good for a parret. He writes as he spoke, he himself tells 
us, and his own vigorous and unaffected phrase, his sudden 
questions to the reader and assumptions that the reader has 
questioned him, his abruptly interjected approvals and 
condemnations, give an extraordinarily vivid and personal 
impression. ‘‘ Old men, that have more toes than teeth” ; 
“heroic lovers, who will, for their mistress, flap down men 
like flies”; ‘‘as much pitty is to be taken of a woman 
weeping as of a goose going bare foot”; ‘she looks like a 
squis’d cat ”—this is not the language of a man who quotes 
for lack of a graphic word of his own. 

To read either at a stretch, or to open at random in the 
odd half-hour between the end of the evening’s work and 
bed, there is no wiser or pleasanter book for him who prefers 
a slight tartness to undiluted sweet. But you cannot take 
him comfortably to bed with you; you must have Burton 
in a decent sized volume, a volume of weight. Pocket 
editions are well suited to some authors, tolerable for others, 
but for the Anatomy as absurd as a refectory table in the 
tiny dining-room of a modern flat. You must have the 
frontispiece, with Democritus and Democritus Junior, the 
borage and hellebore, the lover, the student, and all the 
other symbols. Decent enough editions were published in 
two volumes in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
In modern times we have the three volume edition published 
by Bells, now out of print, but even so these volumes are 
somewhat too new. The early folios are the thing to get— 
it is not generally known that the first edition was a quarto— 
and these are not out of reach of modest means. My copy 
of the fifth edition, corrected and augmented by the author 
and published in 1638, did not cost three pounds. 

E. N, pa C. ANDRADE. 


EASTER, 1916 


HAVE met them at close of day 
Coming with vivid faces 
From counter or desk among grey 
Kighteenth-century houses. 
I have passed with a nod of the head 
Or polite meaningless words, 
Or have lingered awhile and said 
Polite meaningless words, 
And thought before I had done 
Of a mocking tale or a gibe 
To please a companion 
Around the fire at the club, 
Being certain that they and I 
But lived where motley is worn : 
All changed, changed utterly : 
A terrible beauty is born. 


That woman’s days were spent 
In ignorant good will, 


Her nights in argument 

Until her voice grew shrill. 

What voice more sweet than hers 
When young and beautiful, 

She rode to harriers ? 

This man had kept a school 

And rode our winged horse. 

This other his helper and friend 
Was coming into his force ; 

He might have won fame in the end, 
So sensitive his nature seemed, 
So daring and sweet his thought. 
This other man I had dreamed 
A drunken, vain-glorious lout. 

He had done most bitter wrong 
To some who are near my heart, 
Yet I number him in the song ; 
He, too, has resigned his part 

In the casual comedy ; 

He, too, has been changed in his turn, 
Transformed utterly : 

A terrible beauty is born. 


Hearts with one purpose alone 
Through summer and winter, seem 
Enchanted to a stone 

To trouble the living stream. 

The horse that comes from the road, 
The rider, the birds that range 
From cloud to tumbling cloud, 
Minute by minute change ; 

A shadow of cloud on the stream 
Changes minute by minute ; 

A horse-hoof slides on the brim, 
And a horse plashes within it 
Where long-legged moor-hens dive, 
And hens to moor-cocks call. 
Minute by minute they live: 

The stone’s in the midst of all. 


Too long a sacrifice 
Can make a stone of the heart. 
O when may it suffice ? 
That is heaven’s part, our part 
To murmur name upon name, 
As a mother names her child 
When sleep at last has come 
On limbs that had run wild. 
What is it but nightfall ? 
No, no, not night but death ; 
Was it needless death after all ? 
For England may keep faith 
For all that is done and said. 
We know their dream; enough 
To know they dreamed and are dead. 
And what if excess of love 
Bewildered them till they died ? 
I write it out in a verse— 
MacDonagh and MacBride 
And Connolly and Pearse 
Now and in time to be, 
Wherever green is worn, 
Are changed, changed utterly : 
A terrible beauty is born. 


W. B. Years. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


E Duke of York’s Steps is the finest site in London 
for a statue. It struck me particularly the other 
day, for I had heard a rumour that a proposal was 
on foot to remove that royal personage from his exalted 
position and replace him by the effigy of a worthier man. 
Few people know how he came to be perched there. The 
best account of his character and career is to be found in 
that delightful book of historical gossip, Glimpses of the 
Twenties, by Mr. William Toynbee (Constable, 12s. 6d. net). 
Mr. William Toynbee is one of the few English writers who 
handle historical subjects of the personal kind with the 
wit and neatness of French memoir writers. He writes 
from a full mind and he knows the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century as well (and he is at home in it) as Mr. Austin 
Dobson knows parts of the eighteenth century. I cannot 
think why his two books, the one I have just mentioned 
and Vignettes of the Regency, are not better known; they 
are delightful reading. 
* * 


The Duke of York was George III.’s favourite son. He 
came next in age to the Regent, and he was called ‘ the 
Hope of the Family,” not on account of his brains—of 
these he had a scanty share—but because, one of a bad 
bunch of brothers, he was the most amiable, courageous 
and genial. His life was spent in raking, drinking, gambling 
and sinking ever more deeply into debt, but “ Tommy 
Atkins” liked him. There was a kind of boisterous bon- 
homie about him for which the English have a weakness. 
He got into some extraordinarily disreputable scrapes, for 
all his life he was at the mercy of venal adventuresses ;_ but 
he behaved once very well in a duel and he was always 
excessively good-natured. On two occasions he was en- 
trusted with the command of the British Army in the field ; 
an appointment which resulted in the gravest discredit, if 
not disgrace, to our troops. He was an inveterate toper 
and about the worst strategist whose name has been handed 
down in history. After the disaster of the Helder expe- 
dition he was retired to the Horse Guards, where he did 
fairly well, thanks chiefly to his personal popularity, which 
was based on a reputation for never refusing an interview 
to a private soldier. There he remained until... 

aa * * 


“ His career was temporarily checked,” says Mr. William 
Toynbee, “by an unfortunate attempt to reconcile the 
worship of Mars with that of Venus, the representative of 
the latter divinity being the inconstant spouse of a bankrupt 
stonemason named Clarke, whom the Duke ‘ protected ’ 
in a sumptuous establishment in Gloucester Place.” Now, 
Mrs. Clarke was fond of having everything handsome about 
her, and to the Duke extremely good and large dinners were 
as essential as cigarettes are to most journalists ; moreover 
making presents (on long credit) of costly diamonds had 
become second nature to him. But as “a protector” he 
had one great drawback: he not only seldom had any 
ready-money, but even when he had he was not willing to 
part with it. Mrs. Clarke took the situation into her own 
hands. The house in Gloucester Place became the business 
resort of officers in quest of promotion and of clergymen with 
desire for preferment. She drove a very brisk trade, some- 
times touching four figures at a bargain. Then the Duke 
quarrelled with her over an accommodation bill, and left 
her with but £400 a year. She promptly threatened to 
publish her “ Recollections,” “ embellished with over fifty 
effusions from his impulsive pen.” Publftation was for a 
time averted by promises, but the promises failing to mature, 
Mrs. Clarke took the step of coaching a Whig M.P. and a 
public inquiry was instituted. Though the Duke was 
exonerated from actual participation in the proceeds of her 
traffic, “it is difficult to resist the conclusion that he was 


* 





cognisant of it and, indeed, welcomed her corrupt trans- 
actions as contributing to raise the supplies which he failed 
to provide.” So he wisely resigned, and a year or two after- 
wards he was reinstated as Commander-in-Chief by his 
affectionate brother, George IV. 

* * * 

This is a human, all-too-human story; but how on 
earth did he get to the top of that column, next to Nelson’s 
the most towering monument in England ? 

* * * 

The story is one which might teach the most ambitious 
the vanity of fame; for if not only fame, but popular 
adulation, is so easily won, what is it but an empty breath ? 
One morning in 1825 he awoke to find himself famous. I 
do not suppose the night he went down to the House of 
Lords, purple with indignation and with wine, he had the 
smallest notion that a confused philippic would make him 
hailed as the saviour of the Church, let alone exalt him in 
the eyes of all men high above the chimney pots for at least 
a hundred years. The Lords had shown signs of weaken- 
ing on the subject of Catholic Emancipation, and in a hobble- 
gobble fury down rushed the Royal Duke. The combed 
and depleted record of his speech, afterwards printed in 
gold, probably ill reflects its spontaneous character. It 
ended with the words, “So help me God”; and the next 
day “‘ he was acclaimed as the heaven-anointed champion 
of religion. Bishops fawned upon him, anti-Catholic asso- 
ciations canonised him. He could not have 
awakened greater enthusiasm if he had been a reincarnated 
John the Baptist.” 

ye * 

Fortunately he lived but two years more. Dropsy saved 
the situation. Although Newmarket and cards would 
probably, it is true, have kept him from doing the utmost 
harm, still, with such a figure-head for the Church and 
State party, it is not impossible that the row over Catholic 
Emancipation might have developed into something like 
civil war. Well, Catholics have votes and the Duke of York 
has his statue, 


* + * 


What do you think of that, my cat? What do you think 
ofthat, my dog? Shall we pull him off his pedestal, or shall 
we leave his pillar as a monument to human folly ? 

* * * 


Statues which have become either invisible to the public 
owing to their complete indifference to the persons com- 
memorated, or are disgusting to taste, would be better 
removed. ‘They only cheapen glory. But I would have 
it done tenderly and with regard to the pathos of the 
occasion. Let us invent an appropriate ancient cere- 
monial. As I imagine it, the ceremony of veiling statues 
would be accompanied by music. The choir would be 
divided antiphonally; one section asking the question 
anthem-fashion, Usque Adeoni mori miserum est? (Is it 
then so hard a thing to die ?), and the other replying for 
the subject of the statue, Liveravi animam meam (I have 
delivered my soul); thus confessing through their voices 
that whatever he did for mankind has ceased at last to 
be operative, and that there was therefore no excuse for 
his bodily presence in the streets of the living, for his stone 
ghost could no longer remind them of anything. Then 
an official (His Majesty’s Reputation Remover) would 
step forward and make a short valedictory speech from 
the plinth and the Cap of Oblivion would slowly descend. 
For this extinguisher I can think of no better inscription 
than the words Mortuo Morituri. What could be more 
appropriate at the moment of consigning a fellow mortal 
to oblivion than to admit it was our destiny also? Lastly, 
to the cheerful strains of a good march we, the respectful 
crowd, would disperse and go our ways. If in the course 


of the next thirty days no British subject over fifteen 
years of age should observe and report that the statue 
or monument had been “ veiled,” the Authorities would 
AFFABLE Hawk. 


be entitled to remove it. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Amorous Cheat. By Basit Creicuron. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Last Fortnight. By Mary Acnes Hamiron. Collins. 
9s. net. 

Quiet Interior. By E. B. C. Jones. R. Cobden Sanderson. 
8s. net. 

The Headland. By C. A. Dawson-Scorr. Heinemann. 9s. net. 


There is doubtless a place in the world for those persons 
who have a passion for making explanations. As salesmen 
of complicated machinery, for instance, they ought to 
do well. But as novelists they are more trouble than 
they are worth. For the exercise of their passion develops 
their gift till they long for opportunities for the display 
of virtuosity and seek them in explaining things that have 
never been explained before, and usually these things have 
been left unexplained because they are either patently tedious 
or so complicated that the listening mind feels that it 
cannot stay up all night. And what makes this perverse 
choice of tedium or complication a subject a real cruelty 
to the public is the undoubted fact that people with this 
kind of ingenuity are usually so able that one cannot help 
reading their books to the end. When one takes up a 
book like William Dean Howells’ The Story of a Play, one 
can enter into the feelings of the wedding guest when he 
beat his breast, for he heard the loud bassoon. One is 
aware of the innumerable other things one might be doing : 
they seem, by comparison, as gay as a wedding-feast ; 
and yet one cannot get away. That is an agony that 
belongs to the reading of all Mr. Howells’ later works, 
and one had hoped, since there had arisen no successor 
with quite that hypnotic power of making one sit stijl 
and be bored, that it would die with him, at any rate in 
this supreme form. But here is Mr. Basil Creighton, who 
in The Amorous Cheat carries the torture a degree further. 
One would not choose to hear all; absolutely all, about 
how the Fanshaw family, who registered all notes in the 
gamut, from insipidity to odiousness, induced their father 
to move from Kensington out into the country. One 
would not choose to hear all, absolutely all, about the 
extraordinary domestic politics of a theatre that has not 
its counterpart on this real earth, where an actor-manager 
and his players decide the casting of their plays and the 
disposition of their hearts in long, delaying conversations 
consisting of quiet sentences that seem at first sight grey 
as glass prisms left in shadow, but like them capable of 
giving out flashes of bright light when taken up and exam- 
ined, (This is quite incompatible with the British drama 
as we know it.) One would not choose to know all, abso- 
lutely all, about Edward Fanshaw, whose face expressed 
“just a stultifying simplicity, which cut out sentiment 
to the verge of nastiness,” a character which is a more 
handsome admission that there is often a peculiar horrid- 
ness about young men, than one would have expected 
from a male novelist. One would not choose to know all, 
absolutely all, about Vivian Fare, the young actress, 
whose capacity for thinking and acting subtly (though not 
delicately) makes her character less than a character, as 
a piece of cloth frayed into its separate threads is less than 
a piece of cloth, and who has yet a kind of silly beauty of 
her own. Yet one has to read every word of it, and 
one has not even the satisfaction of feeling that Mr. Creigh- 
ton presents one with these intolerable people because his 
standards are wrong. He knows that the Fanshaws repre- 
sent darkest Kensington; he writes of his theatre rather 
as Sir James Barrie writes of Kensington Gardens, with 
an air of confessing that this is a territory in his imagination ; 
he is aware that Edward is horrid, that Vivian is silly. It 
is therefore pure torment to have one’s attention riveted 
to the discussion of these matters, as it always is when one 
respects the author of one’s pain. But to this Mr. Creighton 
adds a further torture by making these people enact a 





plot which is the most perverse design of conduct ever 
devised. Vivian, on the assumption of whose charm and 
subtlety the book depends, sees Edward across the tables 
one night when she is dining alone at the Monico; and 
for no other reason than that it might solve her difficulties 
with her actor-manager (“It removed from her mind the 
vexatious alternatives of either being rude to Dody and 
quarrelling with him, or allowing herself to become enam- 
oured of his handsome, humorous face. And if she was 
rude and quarrelled it meant taking life seriously and 
trying to make her way on her own. But if she could 
feel free of Dody without breaking with him—”), she 
pretends, though perfectly innocent and inexperienced, 
to be a courtesan and takes him home for the night. 
Now, no amount of subtle thinking can make this other 
than a gross act. That it was something less animal 
than honest sensuality, does not make it more desir- 
able; margarine is less animal than butter, but that 
does not give it the advantage.} And one cannot feel 
sympathy with the agonies Vivian subsequently suffers, 
because she falls in love with Edward and finds him unable 
to understand her emotional complexities. One of the 
chief reasons one does not take home strange young men 
encountered at the Monico is that the chances are that 
they will not be able to understand the more subtle impli- 
cations of the occasion. The central issue of this book, 
indeed, is as memorably disagreeable as its treatment is 
memorably agreeable. One sees for a minute where (for 
many of us) this age is plunged in a grossness not less than 
that of the Restoration, but infinitely more finicking and 
pretentious. It marks the difference between that age 
and this that then an author could call his work The 
Honest Whore while our author of to-day must call a 
novel that asks for that title The Amorous Cheat. This 
is the queerest of novels, ominous and yet inviting in 
its promise of work to come that is certain to be at once 
delightful and intolerable. 


But it is characteristic of its age not only in its grossness, 
but in the way it goes to pieces in the choice of its subject. 
We have every day the spectacle of talent wasting itself 
on the embroidery of perverse (chosen in the hope of 
originality) or dispirited (for since Gissing depression has 
been the done thing) themes. We have, for instance, 
Mrs. M. A. Hamilton squandering her gifts on an exact 
account of the last fortnight in the life of a gentle girl, 
who is driven to suicide by a detestable mother-in-law 
and a bounderish husband, who gives his wife the last 
push towards death by dropping her kitten into the water- 
butt. The thing is very well done, though perhaps it was 
a mistake to make the girl a poet; in point of fact, poets 
are more often the occasion of suicide in others than suicides 
themselves. But the trouble is that it was hardly worth 
doing. And here is Miss E. B. C. Jones allowing an even 
more remarkable talent to squander itself in Quiet Interior, 
on a theme derived entirely from a current formula. She 
has a beautiful visual gift; she sees things as Whistler 
saw them, with a love of clear spaces as if they were the 
material equivalent of leisure, a love of rooms so orderly, 
so large, so full of light that even when they are full of 
people the human movements never seem impetuous, 
the human voices never sound as if they expressed 
urgent need —a love of life qualified and corrected by the 
determined decorum of its surroundings. She has a sense 
of character that can be brilliant or touching. Hilary, 
the worldling (whose conversation made her listeners sec 
‘* visions of snapshots in the Tatler of someone ‘ and friend 
walking in the Park ”’), is an extremely good piece of fun, 
and Claire Morris, though the author writes her solemnly, 
like somebody polishing a silver jug that they believe to 
be very valuable, is a warm and tender woman. Miss 
Jones has caught perfectly the tone of life as it is lived 
among pretty young people with enough money to give 
them power to amuse themselves, but not so much money 
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that they need move out of Bayswater; she has rendered 
exactly the patronising love of music, that somehow seems 
almost a form of laziness, which is characteristic of that 
sort of person. But the theme, of frustrated love, of 
brave renunciation, of misery and exaltation, that is not 
above suspicion, It has been chosen because such themes 
are popular among the best people, and if the most perfect 
theme conceivable concerning the triumphs of happy and 
positive people had occurred to the authors she would have 
rejected it as unsanctioned. The abnegations of the 
girl In the Cage, of Milly in The Wings of the Dove, of 
Maggie in The Golden Bowl, have borne bitter fruit. Reading 
a book by one of the younger literary folk is like spending 
aday with a seamstress who, as she sews, tells interminable 
stories of the misfortunes of her relatives. Spiritually 
speaking, the young intellectuals of the day belong to the 
respectable poor. In the case of Miss Jones, who is naturally 
rich in these matters, the choice of this class is a perversity. 
Resecca West. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEXT 


Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates and the Problems of 
the Transmission of his Text. By ALrrep W. Po.iarp. 
Second Edition, revised with an Introduction. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is idle to deny that in Shakespeare there are many 
mysteries, but it is hardly likely that these will be solved 
by eager amateurs who dash into the fray with a facetious 
and rejoicing ignorance of the conditions involved. Con- 
troversy is best carried on by those wo have made it 
their business to study Shakespeare, not as a “ giddy 
parergon ”’ but as a subject of expert knowledge, demanding 
the most various scholarship. Mr. Pollard has long been 
known as one of the soundest and most learned authorities 
on what we may call the printing side of Shakespeare, and 
his little book of 104 pages should be in the hands of every 
serious student of Shakespeare’s texts. It is the first of 
a series of “‘ Shakespeare Problems” by Mr. Pollard and 
Mr. Dover Wilson, from which we expect much. We have 
not found the book exactly easy reading, as it is highly con- 
densed. Also it does not (perhaps could not in a brief 
space) give much consideration to the alternatives copiously 
suggested to the views brought forward. But the questions 
of Shakespeare’s text have already been sufficiently ven- 
tilated in various quarters—they occur almost as steadily 
as the outery against the morality of our dratma—and we 
think that Mr. Pollard’s reasonings and conclusions are 
sound and solid enough to carry weight in most quarters, 
except, of course, among those who have some special 
theory of their own and are hypnotised by it. 

This is a revised edition, and Mr. Pollard has had the 
advantage of considering “‘ back talk” from a crowd of 
opponents. His central idea is that the early editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays are a good deal closer to the original 
MSS. than was formerly believed, and that makers of 
Shakespearian texts have gone astray by rejecting this 
point. The Quartos and the First Folio are the main 
authorities. In estimating the value of the former there 
was a grave difficulty about a Merchant of Venice and 
& Midsummer Night's Dream of 1600 and a King Lear 
and Henry V. of 1608. These are now shown to be falsely 
dated issues, the last item in the proof coming all the 
way from Wisconsin. The details of the case are too long 
to be given here, but the conclusion of the whole matter 
Is that the Stationers’ Company were more regular in 
their proceedings, and publishers of Shakespeare less 
inclined to thieving, than some pessimists have declared. 
Among the early Quartos Mr. Pollard finds four bad texts 
of the sort that the introducers of the First Folio describe 
as “stolne and surreptitious copies,” and fourteen pretty 
good texts. . 

In 1911 appeared a little book by Mr. Perey Simpson 
on Shakespearian Punctuation, which Mr. Pollard has used 
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~ The Navy in the War of 1739 - 48. 


By Rear-Admiral H. W. RICHMOND. Royal 8vo. 
In three volumes. With 60 illustrations. /6 6s net. 
Cambridge Naval and Military Series. 

The 17th century was a period in which the sea played a supremely 
important part, and in which colonial expansion held the foremost 
place in the external policy of England. he 18th century inherited 
the effects of this development, and the war which lasted from 1739 
to 1748 marks a definite phase in English naval history. Though the 
significance of naval power was fully appreciated by the statesmen 
of the day, the war of 1739-48 furnishes an excellent example of the 
working of a system in which preparation for war finds too small a 
place in the activities of government. 


The Direction of War. A Study of Strategy. 
By Major-General W. D. BIRD, C.B., CM.G., D.S.O. 
Royal 8vo. With 4: maps. 40s net. Cambridge 
Naval and Military Series. 

The principles that govern the direction of war are constant, but the 
exact conditions in which any campaign was fought are unlikely to be 
re . and reliance on the experiences of one war is therefore liable 
to lead to false conceptions. In this volume, therefore, the author has 
illustrated the application of principles by examples taken both from 
recent and more remote wars, and since past Bri experience is 
likely to be most instructive as regards future British campaigns, the 
examples quoted have been drawn from British rather than from 
foreign wars. 


An Introduction to the Peace Treaties. 
By A. P. SCOTT, Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Chicago. 12mo. 12s net. University of 
Chicago Press. 

“ This is an eminently useful book useful in schools and for 
the ordinary man who wishes to know the facts and the effects of the 
peace settlements.” —T7'he New Statesman. 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden (with 


a Side Issue). nyu. G. DURNFORD,M.C.,M.A. 
Demy 8vo. With 12 illustrations, 4 plans, and a map. 


148 net. 

This story of a number of British officers who, with HY that 
a miner would have scorned, dug a 60-yard-long tunnel out of their 
prison camp, should appeal to all who love a story of courage and 
adventure. Through this tunnel 29 officers escaped in one night—ten 
of them for good, though the Camp Commandant prided himself on 
being the “ cutest ” gaoler in the Fatherland. The author of the book 
was Camp Adjutant at Holzminden at the time of the tunnel-digging, 
and was afterwards removed to Stralsund. The last chapter of the 
book describes how he made good his own escape to the Danish frontier 
via the Kiel Canal, an enterprise which won for him the award of the 
Military Cross. 


On the Art of Reading. Lectures delivered in 
the University of Camntbridge, 1916-1918. By Sir 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“There is on every page a fresh, infectious, boyish enthusiasm. 
* On the Art of Reading * isa book for all.”"—The Manchester Guardian, 

“The same delightful ‘mixture as before’; dozens of passages 
could be quoted from it in which we recognise not only the sound taste, 
wide allusiveness, and common-sense of Sir Arthur, but also the unique 
humour of ‘Q.’"—The Westminster Garette 


A Study in Realism. By sory LaArrp, MA, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's University, 
Belfast. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

The author firmly believes that realism is a truly philosophical 
theory of knowledge, and that the realists’ point of view, literally 
interpreted and resolutely argued, may be sustained, consistently and 
without special esas, through the whole wide territory of the theory 
of knowledge. is aim in this book is to give the reader a methodical 
survey of some of the chief problems in philosophical realism. 


Cambridge Essays on Adult Educa- 
tion. Edited by R. ST. JOHN PARRY, Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
12s 6d net. 

“A welcome addition to the literature of a subject of great significance. 
. . . Dr, Parry contributes an admirable introduction, and he has been 
wise in his selection of contributors. They include well-known 
educationists, teachers and students, engaged in University extension 


tutorial classwork. The result is a book which is worthy of the subject.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 


The Fall of the Birth Rate. A Paper read 
before the Cambridge University Eugenics Society, 
May 20, 1920. By G. UDNY YULE, M.A., University 
Lecturer in Statistics. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 
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to advantage. It shows—we think satisfactorily—that 
punctuation which seems to us absurd and illogical was 
really meant to indicate pauses in speech—how, in fact, 
a passage should be taken by an actor. Mr. Pollard 
suggests, following Mr. Simpson, that Pistol’s lack of 
commas in ‘‘ By this Leeke, I will most horribly revenge 
I eate and eate I swear” represents his hurried terror 
at Fluellen’s cudgel. We thus may have in Shakespeare’s 
best texts an indication here and there as to their 
delivery by the writer himself. The writer himself, 
perhaps, or Burbage, or a prompter? For Shakespeare 
was no great actor, and we do not know that his views 
prevailed against those of the idols of the stage any 
more than the author nowadays against the performers of 
his text. Tree, Mr. Shaw declares, ‘‘ did not know what 
an author was.” There is this also to be considered, that 
Shakespeare was a rapid writer, like Walter Scott. Mr. 
Pollard sees that point, but we wonder if he would agree 
with our impression that poets are generally too eager, 
when the spell of the Muse is on them, to put in any stops 
at all, or present us with blobs and scratches which may 
be full stops, colons, semi-colons, commas or dashes for 
all we can guess. Arguments derived from the absence of 
commas at any rate seem to us dubious ground, and we 
know from modern experience what printers will make of 
stops even clearly written. Mr. Pollard endorses the very 
interesting verdict that three pages of the play of Sir Thomas 
More are in Shakespeare’s own hand. Would it not have 
been well to produce a facsimile of this writing, to show 
how far it is punctuated and whether the punctuation is 
ordinary or “dramatic”? This will, we daresay, be done 
in a later volume of the series. Citing a passage from the 
first Quarto of Richard II., Mr. Pollard says that “ no 
printer could have invented this exquisitely varied punc- 
tuation,” and that the Cambridge editors, by substituting 
commas for colons, ete., have reduced the whole passage, 
“as far as the words allow, to a dull monotony.” This, 
surely, is going a little far. Actors and readers have a 
way of inventing or exaggerating their own pauses, just as 
piano players have of ignoring or adding to the composer’s 
instructions. “Dull monotony” is hardly possible when 
these instinctive and often unconscious variations come 
from one man and another. 

Even if we are not sure of Shakespeare’s intervention 
with ‘‘ dramatic” spelling, it is good to know that the best 
of his texts were printed from prompt-copies. Line- 
arrangements should not, says Mr. Pollard, be casually 
altered. The real editor should not be satisfied with setting 
right an obvious error until he can explain how it happened. 
This is a commonplace of criticism in Greek and Latin 
authors, but may be new to some venturers into English 
textual controversy. ” 

The introducers of the First Folio have been regarded as 
quite untrustworthy in their claims and statements. After 
dealing with piracy and the regulation of the book trade in 
Shakespeare’s day, Mr. Pollard shows fairly that the First 
Folio people were tolerably honest, if somewhat fulsome, 
tradesmen, and the part he assigns to the players and the 
pirates is more in accord with the known facts than previous 
interpretations have been. Piracy was encouraged by a 
surplus of printers in London, and the habit among men of 
rank and fashion of not circulating their works except 
in MS. But all the fourteen good texts of Shakespeare’s 
Quartos were entered on the Stationers’ register. The 
absence of such an entry, or an entry with an immediate 
transfer, may reasonably be supposed to indicate piracy. 

We know that the Quartos were prompt-copies, for they 
include notes like ‘‘ Enter Will Kemp,” where the name 
of the actor occurs instead of the part-name. Thus, apart 


from the intervention of a scrivener, we have in all likeli- 
hood in the best texts the direct result of Shakespeare’s 
autograph. Contemporary evidence points to the elimina- 
tion of the scrivener; the faults, the botchings, the easy 





conjectures came in with the Elizabethan printer. His 
inaccuracy is proved, and every new edition was worse 
than the old one, alike in Quartos and Folios. This is a 
main point emphasised here. The First Folio was naturally 
set up from the latest edition on the market, and thus 
includes much botching. One or two good readings may, 
Mr. Pollard suggests, be due to a prompter. Throughout 
he sticks to the bibliographical point of view and disclaims 
literary judgment, though he necessarily enters the province 
of the dramatic critic when he considers the effects of 
spelling on the rhythm and delivery of a passage. Through- 
out also there is a welcome absence of that gradual pro- 
gression from conjecture to probability and probability to 
fact which may be seen in the pages of several cocksure 
Shakespeare biographers. It is impossible in a review to 
exhibit the complexity of the evidence brought forward, 
but there is plenty of it. For once we are relieved from 
swallowing mountains of theory made out of molehills 
of fact. This little book is the most important contribution 
to Shakespearian criticism that we have seen of recent 
years, and we look forward to the elucidation of matters 
mentioned in the introduction, but not yet worked out 
in detail. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


A Winter Circuit of our Arctic Coast. By Hupson Srucx. 
W. Laurie. 380s, net. 

A Tour in Mongolia. By Beatrix BuLsTRoDE. 
16s, net. 

The Brazilians and their Country. By C. S. Cooper. Heine- 
mann. 15s. net. 

Archdeacon Stuck is a vigorous and unconventional 
writer. His district covers miles on miles of that black 
country which includes Porcupine River, Point Barrow, 
Herschel Island, and Fort Yukon; and he made the tour 
of it in the winter, from November to April. Remote as is 
the scene of his book, we are reminded on almost every page 
of our community with the Eskimo he serves: for modern 
civilisation is being even more tiresome to the Eskimo 
than to those of us who enjoy its blessings more directly. 
The American passion for canned salmon is emptying the 
Alaskan rivers; the modern craving for furs is destroying 
the lynx and the white fox; the caribou has altogether dis- 
appeared, and the Eskimo would have starved had not one 
of the pioneer workers, Dr. Jackson, introduced herds of 
reindeer. Of course, while the whalers and their dealers 
were engaged in killing off all the Eskimos’ sources of liveli- 
hood, the powers of civilisation were not idle: the American 
Government had a plan for educating the Eskimo. Poor 
people, however, are much alike everywhere, and the 
Eskimo did not seem to regard the three “ R.’s”’ as a good 
substitute for food. With the assistance of men like Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson and Dr. Stuck the Eskimo still exists. 
He is plagued with syphilis, he is learning the details of 
commercial life, he shivers in ‘‘ Gothic” churches, and he 
has opportunities of admiring the effects of industrial civi- 
lisation. In spite of all this he keeps a great deal of his old 
qualities—a power of endurance which is amazing to those 
of us who merely endure a coal strike, and qualities of 
loyalty and humour which make him exceptionally pleasant 
to work with. Unfortunately the crank flourishes among 
some of the missionary societies, and tobacco is regarded 
as one of the deadly sins, so that the unfortunate Eskimo 
who has, one would have thought, enough discomfort in 
nature, has to seek his alleviation as if it were a gross vice. 
Dr. Stuck is an opponent of this and all other crazes, and 
his book should be read by all those who regard missionaries 
as useless creatures. It may be true that they have to 
waste much of their time in redeeming the mistakes of the 
trader and the politician, but they cannot fairly be blamed 
for that. Dr. Stuck is one of those indomitable people 
whom one would do well to recall to one’s mind the next 
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time one is tempted to grumble about the weather; and 
his book is the better because it is full of a perfectly genuine 
humility. He neither boasts of nor minimises the extreme 
discomforts of his life’: he just tells you about them. 

Mrs. Bulstrode has not Dr. Stuck’s gift for narrative. 
Her book, too, deals with a remote world and a strange 
people ; and if we are tempted at times to ascribe all the 
evils in the world to industrialism, a book such as hers 
should make us reconsider our judgment. “I said in my 
haste all captains of industry are rogues,” is the modern 
psalmist’s ery; but he can read of greater rogues in Mon- 
golia. Here is Mrs. Bulstrode’s description of a prison in 
Urga, a prison of which “ few if any Europeans, other than 
Russians, have seen the inside ”’ : 

Within a small compound fenced in by high spiked palisades 
are five or six dungeons. The dungeons are thrice enclosed by a 
stockade of rough pinewood some eighteen feet high, and to gain 
access to them many heavily bolted doors have to be unbarred. 
All the doors were double, and two great padlocks ensured the 
security of each. Passing on to the interior, we came upon 
a heavy wooden chest, some 4 to 4} feet long by 24 feet deep, iron- 
bound and secured by two strong padlocks. To our horror we 
discovered that it contained a man. . The hole in the side 
was of sufficient size to enable the prisoner to thrust out his manacled 
hands. This also provided the sole means of ventilation. ‘ 
One imagines that there may have been some means of cleaning out 
the coffins from underneath as is the case in cages in a menagerie, 
for it was most strongly impressed upon us that never under any 
circumstances whatsoever are the prisoners allowed to come out 
except for execution or, rarely, to be set free. The majority are 
in for life sentences. 

Somehow her account of those boxes taints the whole of 
Mrs. Bulstrode’s book. No doubt the freedom and splendour 
of Mongolian life are much as she describes them; but her 
picture of the prison has a force which she cannot give to her 
account of the sports and pleasures, the domestic joys and 
troubles of the Mongols. Her book throws a good light on 
the religion of the country in so far as it is exhibited in the 
lives of the Lamas, although we should have liked to know 
more as to the degree of learning achieved by the hordes 
of doubtful monks who infest the land. Her photographs 
are exceptionally good, and alone make the book worth 
having. 

Mr. Cooper is not a traveller in spirit. He is a retailer 
of information, and his vast volume is only a text-book, 
written in a very woollen style and unilluminated by any 
idea except that Brazil is an excellent country to trade with. 
Here is a very fair specimen of what he has to say and the 
way he says it: 

In Rio Grande do Sul there is a slow but steady progress in the 
number of colonists as well as in the quality of their work, and also 
in the solution of difficulties relative to the titles for land, which 
for a time complicated matters. The Erectum Colony constitutes 
one of the most recent and best located enterprises in this State. 

There are pages and pages like that. Mr. Cooper has the 
heaviest style we have met with for many a long day. 
George Ade tells how Andrew Lang once tried to read his 
Fables in Slang, and “ then sank with a bubbling ery and 
did not come up for three days.’”” The man who tries to 
read Mr. Cooper may cry, and will certainly sink; but we 
defy him to bubble. 


NATIONALISATION 


The Triumph of Nationalisation. By Sir Leo Cniozza 
Money. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Triumph of Free Trade. By the late Rt. Hon. Russe. 
Rea, with an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. 
MASTERMAN. Macmillan. 15s. net. 

Nationalisation of Industries: a Criticism. By Lord 
Emmott. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 


Innocent and inexperienced persons—we need not be 
cynical enough to regard them as identical—are sometimes 
honestly unable to understand why Trade Unions are 
reluctant to submit their industrial disputes to the 
arbitration of an impartial tribunal. 


What the workmen 


feel is that, on certain fundamental issues (such as the 
relative Standards of Life to be secured to the manual 
workers and the managers and directors of industry 
respectively, or the sharing of the proceeds of toil between 
the workers and the non-productive classes), there is no 
impartial person. Everyone is unconsciously biassed by 
the predominant experiences and interests of the social 
stratum to which he belongs. Certainly, this is true when 
the controversies of the hour have coined one of these 
issues into a shibboleth. Whom could the Government 
discover who is to-day sufficiently without bias about 
Nationalisation to be trusted by both sides to preside over 
an Arbitration Tribunal? It is hard enough to find anyone 
who can read Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s description of the 
Triumph of Nationalisation during the war, without finding 
its thesis either “‘ preposterous and entirely misleading,” 
as one choleric clubman called it, or else a somewhat trite 
and belated statement of what we had known all along. 
Either bias is to be regretted. For what Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money sets forth is, indeed, essentially a germinal idea, 
namely that, prior to the war we were, as a nation, poor 
because we were producing so extremely little of the food, 
clothing, furniture and other things necessary to our lives; 
and this lamentable failure to produce was caused by the 
diversion of all the factors of production to the creation 
of something else, namely, private fortunes for a com- 
paratively small number of people. The economists 
have, for a century and a half, almost always taken it for 
granted that the pursuit of private wealth would inevitably 
involve a maximum production of the commodities and 
services which the community required. Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money shows that in the United Kingdom, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the two things were very far 
from coinciding. We had an unparalleled creation of 
private fortunes, and an extremely inadequate production 
of commodities. Then came the war, and the need for 
a great many more commodities, of the same or of different 
sorts. It was very instructive to see how private enterprise, 
though stimulated by rewards beyond the dreams of 
avarice, broke down under the strain, and how it failed 
to produce the goods. The facts cited in this volume, 
as to this failure, indicate that it will need more than the 
excuses and explanations which are being manufactured for 
it by the academic economists. What is more interesting is 
the demonstration, given with all the force of officially 
recorded facts and figures, of how the failure was overcome 
in one department after another, in the manufacture of 
every kind of munitions, in land and water transport, 
in the provision of food and clothing. How near the nation 
came to calamitous defeat because of the failure to produce 
the goods will perhaps never be told. What is here shown 
is that the goods which private enterprise failed to produce 
were eventually delivered, in ample and, as it proved, 
even in excessive quantity—thus demonstrating that 
it was not through lack of materials, or of machinery, or 
of labour, that production had failed under capitalist 
direction. What was shown to be needed was national 
organisation, replacing the struggles of a jostling crowd of 
competitors ; for profits just as likely accompany restriction 
as expansion of output. And the very Ministers of State 
who now oppose national organisation, and the pursuit of 
production instead of profit, have borne eloquent testimony 
to the triumph of nationalisation during the war. 

In face of all this we have Lord Emmott, defiantly nailing 
to the somewhat rickety mast of the Independent Liberal 
Party, the flag of “No Nationalisation of Anything ”’ ; and 
Mr. Asquith has been careful not to commit himself, however 
much he may have seemed to convey, to anything further 
than opposition to ‘the entire nationalisation of industry.” 
But Lord Emmott gives his reasons—what reasons they 
are!—why he is opposed to getting rid of private owner- 
ship of railways, canals, mines and minerals, or anything 
whatsoever. Indeed, it is curious to see that, so far as 
the whole range of industrial organisation is concerned, 
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The Ila-Speaking Peoples of 
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this sturdy “Radical,” as he thinks himself, apparently 
desires no change whatever, beyond the experiments in 
Co-operation and Profit-sharing which employers and work- 
men may voluntarily initiate. Legally and _ politically 
the status quo is exactly what he wishes, a position which 
seems hardly to be distinguished from that of the Conserva- 
tive. So far can we be carried by a preponderating bias. 

It is curious to turn to the reflections of another Liberal 
leader like Lord Emmott, personally experienced in indus- 
trial affairs and equally heavily interested in private 
profit-making. Mr. Russell Rea’s posthumous volume is 
entitled The Triumph of Free Trade ; but his conclusions 
accord much more nearly with those of Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money than with those of Lord Emmott. Free Trade to 
Mr. Russell Rea meant merely untaxed commerce. His 
long and intimate experience, both of railways and of 
coal, led him to take exactly the opposite side, with regard 
to these great factors of national prosperity. In the essay 
on “ The Nationalisation of Mines and Railways,” included 
in the present volume, Mr. Russell Rea deals, in advance, 
tersely but cogently, with all Lord Emmott’s objections 
and fears, and explains why both these industries must 
be nationalised. But this essay was writen before the 
present controversy arose. It is not likely that Lord 
Emmott can change his opinion now; still he must admit, 
at least, that Mr. Russell Rea speaks, both on industry 
and on Liberalism, with an authority comparable with his 
own; and to Mr. Rea the Nationalisation of coal and 
railways came to seem a necessary part of the “ Triumph 
of Free Trade.” 


VIRTUOSITY 
The Earth Spirit: Symbolical and other Pieces. By 


MititarR Dunninc. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


That word “ symbolical”—what a trump-card it is 
to the young author, what a plague to the reader. 
Mr. Dunning, who displays many signs of youth (which 
is a very nice thing indeed to display when accompanied, 
as here, by promise) is very determined not to let the reader 
off easily. His attention, it would seem, has in the past 
been given rather to Crackenthorpe (of Vignettes) and to 
Rimbaud than to Turgeniev and Baudelaire. He can 
write in the most accomplished manner ; his assonances and 
rhythms that return upon themselves are quite astonishing 
in their virtuosity; but, alas! while he is beggaring all 
modes for a new turn, he has forgotten that, after all, 
the main object of putting pen to paper is to say something 
worth saying in as succinct a manner as possible. It is 
not enough to be able to muse elaborately; a continuity 
of idea, expressed with a sort of instinctive logic, is necessary. 
Mr. Dunning fares best when he does not allow himself to 
wander, when he confines himself to something strictly 
before his eyes: the life story of a tree or the “ borders 
of a blackened city against fields of untilled soil.” His 
description of London environs possesses real merit. ‘‘ But 
over all, far and near, there hovers a strange, incongruous 
serenity . . . above all, above these broken fields and scraggy 
trees, above these spectre-like chimneys and the grim 
masses at their base, a real sun is shining . . . it rests in 
the arms of two séot-begrimed clouds, and while its light 
is reflected in the passing river and the swampy ponds, 
it is, nevertheless, light that is hushed and muffled, like 
the souls of labour-ridden people.” In a paper on the 
“‘Sub-conscious Influence of Nature,’ Mr. Dunning seeks 
to prove “ that the elemental products of Nature possess 
a high degree of intimacy with ourselves, and exercise a sub- 
conscious influence which is in itself highly inimical. . . .” 
Mr. Dunning is an adept at evoking such an influence. 
It is his chief claim to be considered an artist. He has 
given us the history of a tree. His way of seeing things 
suggests a capacity for displaying the change in the aspect 


of things under “ the unimaginable touch of Time”’—a sort 
of spiritual geological chronicle. Let him apply this 
capacity to a city—literally, to the aspect of the bricks 
that compose it. He will then be approaching the problem 
of the group from without, as the Unanimistes, Arcos 
Duhamel, Romains, Vildrac, Bloch have approached it 
from within. 


THE MESSAGE OF PLATO 


The Message of Plato. By EK. J. Urwick. Methuen and Co. 
18s. net. 

This book contains two main theses: the first is that 
Plato’s thought, at any rate in the Republic, was largely 
derived from Eastern sources; the second is that Plato 
and his master Socrates were prophets and mystics rather 
than intellectualist philosophers, and that their real message 
is directed to the salvation of the individual soul, not to 
the construction of a metaphysical or political system. 

The author regrets in his preface that he has had to omit 
any discussion as to how the Vedanta doctrines reached 
Plato, and our regret is equal to his, especially as so much 
space is given to recapitulating the argument of the Republic, 
a task which has been quite adequately done previously. 
The most interesting part of the book is the striking resem- 
blances which Mr. Urwick has been the first to draw atten- 
tion to between the ideal state of the Republic and the 
teaching of Eastern sages. Such parallels are the Vedanta 
Tamas, Rajas and Sattva corresponding to Plato’s three 
parts of the soul, the appetitive, spirited and reasoning 
elements; the three Hindu castes, the Brahmana, the 
Kshattrya and the Vaishya corresponding to Plato's 
guardians, warriors and producers (Mr. Urwick ingeniously 
equates the fourth caste, Sudva, with the slaves in Greece) ; 
and the conception of a philosopher king, Rispi Rajah. 
Mr. Urwick has made some pointed comments also on the 
disparagement of art alike by Plato and the Vedanta teach- 
ings. On the strength of these resemblances, Mr. Urwick 
pours scorn on those who have previously interpreted Plato 
as an academic philosopher. ‘“‘ There are,” he says, “‘ ardent 
followers of Green and Bradley as once there were of 
Bentham and Mill; of Hegel as once of Hume. But would 
they die for the theories which they hold or follow ? ” 

He treats the Republic as an exposition of the same type 
of thought as the Bhagavad Gita. The four earlier books 
treat of ‘the righteousness of the lower path,” and the 
eighth and ninth books describe its dangers. But the 
essence of Plato’s teaching is found in the central books 
describing “‘ the righteousness of the higher path”’ or the 
life of religion. In these books, as is well known, Plato 
constructs his ideal state in which philosophers shall be 
kings, and kings philosophers. But in Mr. Urwick’s view 
all reference to social affairs is so much camouflage inserted 
to retain the interest of the Greek reader. Ours too, per- 
haps, for it is this that has made the Republic the great 
book of political philosophy to the West. ‘‘ Plato,” we are 
told, ‘‘ was not educating citizens for a citizen life,’’ nor 
was he interested in a social ideal. But Socrates expressly 
says in one passage that it was his object to make the whole 
state and not one class as happy as possible, and if Plato 
had only taught a religion aiming at the escape from all 
desire, he would have had as little influence on Europe as 
Brahmanism has had. The evilness of the body and its 
desires is a characteristic of Eastern thought appearing 
sometimes in the West—for example, in Gnosticism. But 
for Plato the desires even of the body are not evil in 
themselves; they need to be harmonised by reason. No 
doubt Plato was at times a mystic. But mysticism, as 
Dean Inge has reminded us, cannot be taught. It is 
essentially a personal and incommunicable experience. Mr. 
Urwick, while confining Plato’s message to the few natural 
mystics, cannot give us any real description of the “ higher 
path,” which so transcends all social virtues that “in the 
moment of its salvation human society will cease to be.” 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


G. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. 














Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo London. 











BOOKS at Bargain Prices. | 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of Catalogue to-day, 
and ask for your name and address to be registered for future issues. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 Vols. 1os.; Sir W 
Besant, London, 1,205 illustrations, 10 vols., £12 ‘edad iS § Geo. Au 1 
Novels and Poems, 17 vols., £4 15s. ; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; 

‘s Etched Work, 200 illustrations, £4 4s.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols.. £5 10s. 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £6; Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £4 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights’ 
17 vols., unex . £28: Stevenson's Works, 25 vols., Swanston edition, £30; Wal- 
s Letters by Toynbee, 1s vols., £5 P= Dictionary of National Biography, with 
free.—HOLLAND Bros..2), John Brioht Street, Bir on yt AF 
— m 
were a Tat Onno eee. ngham. 3,000 books wanted. 





TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx Muco.estone, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller, 





SarunDaY, Ootovun SOM. at 2-50 prin. “Mortimer tal 
m. mer Hall, 93 Morti St 
W. 1 (near Oxford Circus). — JINARAJADASA, M.A., “The Value of the Indian 


nee ane Ci =2 YUSUF ALI, M.A., Educational 
in India”; MISS MINAKSHI DEVI, “ Some Aspects ‘of Indian Life.” _— 
EVENING at 7.30 p.m. Indian One-Act Comedy, 


THE MAHARANI OF ARAKAN. 
INDIAN MUSIC, SONGS, DANCES. 
Special Exhibition of INDIAN ARTS and CRAFTS. Tickets: Afternoon, Is. : 
Evening, 2s. 6d. (reserved) and 1s., from Hon. Sec., Britain and India Association, 
7 Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 1, or at the door. 








REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/. Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. I. 





EXHIBITION. 





ONDON GROUP. 
Exhibition of Modern Painting 
10 to 6 (Inclading Sats.). Admission 1/3 
MANSARD GALLERY, Heal & Son, Ltd., 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





TYPEWRITING. 





be nen SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand "Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.- 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 





of every description 
Nancy McFartane, 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs, Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol 





>XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly end accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ ed typing experience.—Miss 
Hicpitcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, 





UTHORS’ MSS., POEMS, SERMONS, etc., accurately and 
promptly executed by professional typist Fifteen years’ literary typing 
experience.—Miss Green, 44 Milton Street, Swanscombe, Kent 





EVYERYM™MZAWN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly 8.15. Mats. every Sat., 2.30. 
Oct. 21 to 27, Tue Founpations and Tue Litt_e Man, comedies by John Galsworthy 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 


“inthhere: 


London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 








AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE 6 ST., TEROSALDS ROAD, W.C. 
to Seuthamptes R ow.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt ie and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmetics, 
Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 








a 





LITERARY AGENCIES. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5.000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4, 





A= should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE. which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets. Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Sold Out 


| 

OR some time THe New STATESMAN 

has been “Sold Out” very soon after 

publication, although the margin allowed 
for chance sales has been increased week by 
week. eee s are advised to give a definite 
order to their Newsagent to reserve a copy 

each week, or, alternatively, to send a 

Postal Subscription, the rates for which, post 

| free to any address in the world, are :— 

! 


One Year .. 30s. Od. 

Six Months .. = 15s. Od. 

Three Months .. 7s. 6d 
Subscriptions should be addressed The 


PUBLISHER, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 2 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Sir Stanley Maude. By Sir C. E. Cattwett. Constable. 2is. net. 

Sir Stanley Maude’s life is a record of steady, industrious success 
in the profession which he chose. The British Army has always been 
distinguished by two very different types ot capacity. It has produced, 
generally in times of crisis and in alien places, a few figures of great, 
eccentric brilliance—men like Wolfe, Nicholson, or Gordon. It has 
also been a nursery for men who possess the regular, patient qualities 
to a degree that borders on genius. Its greatest generals, Marlborough 
and Wellington, were of this type ; with them endurance was more 
important than any imaginative vision. Sir Stanley Maude’s talent 
was essentially of this steady and secure order. Sir C. E. Callwell’s 
comparison of Maude with Napoleon may be dismissed as the partial 
enthusiasm of a friend, but those who served with Maude in Meso- 
potamia will echo the judgment of the staff officer, who insisted on the 
unusual combination in him of a talent for strategy and tuctics and “‘a 
brain for organisation in the interior economy of the Army.” Maude’s 
life, told simply and at rather too great length in this volume, was 
more varied than that of some soldiers. To experience in South 
Africa he added a time in Canada as Military Secretary—a position 
which gave him an opportunity of becoming acquainted with a freer 
type of life than is encountered by the average officer on service at home 
or in India. In 1914 he was put in command of the 14th Infantry 
Brigade, and his record during the war was one of steady and increasing 
success. His great work in Mesopotamia has had a worthy scribe in 
Mr. Edmund Candler, whose Long Road to Baghdad is one of the few 
war-books which will be read with pleasure by posterity. Sir C. E. 
Callwell’s volume gives us the main facts of Maude’s personal life, 
but, as is natural, the larger part of this book is concerned with the war. 
His picture of Maude is that of a reserved, kindly, eminently just man, 
who never asked from others what he was not willing to suffer himself. 


Principles of Revolution. By C. Dertistz Burns. G. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

This book is not about the matters with which the average reader 
who is attracted or repelled by its title will expect it to deal. It hardly 
mentions the Russian Revolution, and it has nothing to say of the 
revolutionary principles of Lenin and his fellow-rulers, Nor is it mainly 
about revolution in the narrower sense at all. It is a study in the 
ideas—which Mr. Burns rightly terms “‘ revolutionary ’—of five men, 
Rousseau, Karl Marx, Mazzini, William Morris, and Tolstoi, with 
concluding chapters on “‘ What is Revolution ?” and on the relations 
between revolution and religion. It is not at all a profound book, 
and Mr. Burns’s studies in revolutionary ideas do not go very deep, 
or bring out anything that is very startlingly new. He is, indeed, 
rather inclined simply to select the particular idea which is most con- 
venient as a peg on which to hang his own reflections. These are 
usually very reasonable, even if they are sometimes a little obvious 
Mr. Burns is a “ revolutionary ” who believes that ideas count for more 
than machine guns, and that the world must face the present necessity 
of choosing between a social catastrophe leading to chaos and the 
break-up of civilisation, and a constructive revolution based on the 
complementary ideas of the men with whose work he deals. The 
ope admirers and students of each of his subjects will probably 

displeased with what he has to say about their own “ master,” 
and will feel the inadequacy of the method of treatment which Mr. 
Burns has imposed on himself. The general reader, however, will 
robably find a great deal to interest him, and will be grateful to Mr. 
urns for the introductions which he will secure through this book. 


THE CITY 


HERE is very little business doing, and not very 
much change to report in prices. The public has 
not taken one quarter of the fifteen millions of 

3 per cent. Local Loans stock offered at 50 ; but it certainly 
made its appearance at the worst possible moment. The 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway dividend of 8 per cent., 
making 5 per cent. for the year, has disappointed some 
people, but its profits make a splendid showing. As the 
present quotation of £53 per £100 of ordinary stock includes 
this dividend, it works out at a 10 per cent. yield on cost ; 
the stock is palpably undervalued at this figure. Oil 
shares are firmer, but industrials tend to weakness, as is 
natural until the strike is over. The report of the South 
Durham Steel and Iron Company announces a final dividend 
which brings the total distribution for the year up to 25 
per cent., comparing with 20 per cent. for each of the three 
preceding years, and 10 per cent. for the five years ending 
September 30th, 1913. The present market price of about 
55s. evidently takes into account the big reserves of the 
company, but it is apparent that the company, like most 
iron and steel concerns, has had a very successful year. 
* * * 


At theannual general meeting of the Imperial and Foreign 
Corporation held last week, the managing director, Mr. 
Herbert Guedalla, stated that continual references to 
Government restrictions had inspired a lack of confidence 


in the ordinary investor in any new form of Government 
security, but it should not be beyond the wit of man to 
devise some scheme for reducing the floating debt without 
further increasing taxation. Mr. Guedalla showed what 
was in his mind by adding that the ordinary investor does 
not understand Treasury bills, but would understand 
some scheme by which, in lieu of taking cash for interest 
due on Government loans, he was offered some attractive 
security. (Unless, however, such security to be offered in 
lieu of cash as interest on the existing debt is long-dated, 
it is not clear how it will reduce the floating debt.) Referring 
to the Excess Profits Duty, Mr. Guedalla said it had been 
most harmful in checking production and sending up the 
prices of commodities, and it had made it impossible to 
start new concerns in competition with old businesses 
with well-established profits. In view of the coal strike, 
the following further remarks of this prominent financier 
are interesting : 

With regard to the trade position, you will have noticed con- 
tinual references in the Press to the falling off of trade in certain 
commodities, but with the world crying out for goods, I personally 
look upon this as a passing phase. In the meantime, home trade, 
taken as a whole, as is evidenced by the results shown in numerous 
prospectuses, is by no means bad, and I dare say would be a good 
deal better if the labour position were more settled. To belong 
to a controlled trade at the present time may have its disadvantages, 
but it also has its benefits, and I instance, as a case in point, that in 
the event of a coal strike, which I do not anticipate, the collieries 
themselves, under the scheme of their guarantee of profits by the 
Government, would suffer least of all. 


* * * 


People might easily conclude from the depression in 
the plantation share market that matters were very bad 
with rubber and tea companies. It is true that rubber 
at about Is. 6d. per pound is lower than it has been for 
some time past, but it is quite wrong to suppose that this 
is the price the producing companies will receive for their 
outputs. As the reports of the various companies appear, 
it becomes apparent that many of them have sold a goodly 
proportion of their production for the next nine or twelve 
months at prices well in excess of the present market 
quotation for rubber, which is depressed owing to special 
circumstances not likely to remain permanent. It is 
the average price of rubber realised throughout the year 
that counts. The satisfactory progress made by some of 
the companies is shown by the report for the year ended 
June 30th, 1920, of the Victoria (Malaya) Rubber Estates. 
This company during the year sold its crop of 472,600 lbs. 
of rubber at 1s. 104d. per lb., as compared with 1s. 7}d. 
per lb. realised during the previous twelve months; the 
cost of production, delivered on board steamer, worked out 
at 10jd. per lb., as compared with 11d. per lb., and the 
net profit amounted to £22,388, as compared with the pre- 
vious year’s profit of £9,787. The dividend for the year is 
25%, as against 15%. The Kamuning Company during 
the same period made a net profit of £43,909, as against 
£25,418 for the previous year, and out of an estimated crop 
during the year ending June next of something like 450 
tons of rubber, has sold forward 171 tons at an average 
price of 2s. 1.62d. per pound. 


* * * 


The Nirmala (Java) Plantations and Lands Company 
shows a profit for the year ended June last of £8,155, as 
compared with a loss of £4,613 in the previous year, has 
paid off all its indebtedness and the arrears of dividend on 
its preference shares, and is now free to start dividends 
on its ordinary shares. Here also, although the present 
price for tea of the lower grades is very unsatisfactory to 
producers, the company states that it has sold a good 
part of the current financial year’s crop at satisfactory 
prices; and the same applies to its production of rubber. 
The Maleber Tea Company reports a net profit of £5,413, 
against a loss in the previous year of £1,742, pays a dividend 
of 8 per cent. and announces that seven-tenths of its esti- 
mated production for the current financial year has been sold 
in advance at a price considerably in excess of the present 
quotation. These instances, taken haphazard from one 
week’s reports, should serve to show that it is possible to 
attach too much importance to any temporary fall (or rise) 
in the price of a commodity in connection with which it is 
the practice to sell a large part of the production for forward 
delivery. A. Emm Davies, 
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SCHOOLS. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





 aelmeaale wid HOUSE JUNIOR 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age 
school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


SCHOOL, 


.. The aim of the 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 

opened three years ag experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 

EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, > 

. Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling History 

Art, Cookery, Fine La Handicrafts. A Brancu of this ScHoor 

will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Sea. Boarpers are now entering. 

Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year ; only extras, individual music and singing lessons, 

tiding and personal expenses, also tt Co-ed ion till 13, girls 

remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHotts. 








§T. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


S'; GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
. Gerrard's Cross is 


ree years. 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmos 
For further particulars 


situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above_sea-level. 
apply to the Principac. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, 
Head Mistress; Miss Cuamsers, Girton Co 
Mistress of the Huddersfield H 





GERRARD’S CROSS. 


._ Combation, late Head 
the School is to 


community -expression means of Literature, Acting, Music 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; resource initiative by 
practical work such as gy SE Gardening and Poultry-kee - The girls will be 

for the Universities, the Medical ‘or advanced Work in 


usic or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Deneiag. Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, = guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of ea = 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Med ymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL BOAD. W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Cravron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

are p or the H hold and Social Science Degree of the University, 

length of course three ae Also One Year « courses : ‘st in Applied Science for those 

holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in H . Fees, 30 guineas 

per annum. Residence if required. All Courses when in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anp Women Strupents 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 


REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged ~4 meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experien: 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, ll Tavistock Square. 
w.c.l 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College fur Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 

Scholarships. Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


) = LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
Unrversiry Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepicine, and Enoineerine for Men 

and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students-—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 




















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Nov. 4. ALGERIA and TUNISIA, * THE GARDEN OF ALLAH," 
Dec, 9. EGYPT, etc., 8 weeks, 285 gns. 
Spring. ALGERIA, SPAIN, etc. 
Accompanied by Miss Brsnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


32 days, 98 gns, 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite neag sea. Seasonable festivities at 
Xmas and the New Year. Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. Rocers 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


EVERLEY, 36 PARLIAMENT HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 
Co-educational boarding school for totally and yo children. “All 
instruction given by means of speech and li aim being entirely 

normal development in every direction. Gymnastics and games ~ + with classes of 
hearing children. Pupils received peer 2h years of age. Entire charge taken of 
whose parents are abroad. For fees, references, etc., apply to the Principats 


RocRmmmourn WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and winter gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

community. — py 7 study ; special attention to health and hysical development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Full Domestic course ibe senior pupils and 
external students. Principals: Miss THeopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 





Lt2oos HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 








EST RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER,) 
NORFOLK. 


The above will be opened in January next as a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Prospecius and full particulars from J.G. WHITFIELD, M.A. (Oxon), Head-master. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


AVING GUEST.—Comfortable bedroom, breakfast and use of 
sitting-room offered to educated working woman, in upper maisonnette near 
Hampstead Heath. Dinner if required. Very moderate terms. Near tube and 

‘bus.—Apply Q., care of New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
Loadon, W.C. 2. 





tthe: ROOMS TO LET in W.C.2 district, overlooking Gardens. 
Electric light, gas-fire—Box 612, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


XCELLENT BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500, 6/6 
Samples free for 1d. stamp.—James Ericson & Co.. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


G HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. Briaxe, M.1.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 











RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. Vulcanite, Gold, Silver, 
Platinum. Highest prices possible. Money at once. Call or post. Messrs. 
V. Pacer, 219 Oxford Street, London. 











LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. tha (Oxf. Siena). 
Next Term begins September 23rd. Tel.: 7 Grayshot 





S': URSULA’S SCHOOL, GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD. 
Home School for Girls from 6 years of age, and for Boys up to Preparatory 
A Ri further particulars apply to the Principals, Miss Ernet James 
National Froebel Union) and Miss E. M. Prowse (Newnham 

caper Cambridge). 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE. 
Bishop’s Road, Pad n, W. 
(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, .D., FRSA. F.R.C.L) 

supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 

pondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
a ee Sac aed pore There is a 
nye Course for ex-o A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
aduate. The Col is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
7. Prospectus, citor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will 
fant grote 02 ony header mentioning Tus iow Seataemas. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s, 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 
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New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


Have Just Published 
LETTERS OF MARK TWAIN 


Edited with a running commentary and biographical introduction by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 





** The volume is a microcosm. It has all of Mark Twain in it.’—Observer. ‘‘ A jolly book, you will 
agree. It is just Mark Twain at his best.’’-—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. 


CONCERNING SOLICITORS 


By ONE OF THEM, an eminent member of the profession who prefers to remain anonymous. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. “ Will instruct and charm solicitors and 
their clients alike.”’-—Globe. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


TORQUAY 


By JOHN PRESLAND, and illustrated with 16 coloured pictures by F. J. WIDGERY. A companion 

volume to “Lynton and Lynmouth,” by the same Author and Artist. “ A delightful book. . . . The 

volume is capitally turned out and the large, plain type is a pleasure to read.” —Torguay Directory. Demy 
8vo. 15s. net. Presentation Edition with plates mounted, etc., 31s. 6d. net. 


THE AMOROUS CHEAT 


By BASIL CREIGHTON. “ The work of Basil Creighton is already known to a discerning public through 

that remarkable first novel, ‘‘ The History of an Attraction.” His new volume, ‘“ The Amorous Cheat,”’ 

an essay in the highest comedy, should enhance an already elect reputation.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Not a novel 
for family reading or for the fastidious.”—Punch. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FLEMISH LEGENDS 


By CHARLES DE COSTER, author of “ Tyl Ulenspiegel.’’ Translated by HAROLD TAYLOR and 

illustrated with 8 woodcuts by ALBERT DELSTANCHE. A companion volume to the same author's 

“‘ Tyl Ulenspiegel.” “‘ In them Charles de Coster is already himself and adequate to his theme. His tales 

of magic, black and white, are sui generis.’"—Times Lit. Sup. Feap. 4to. tos. 6d. net. Presentation 
Edition with plates mounted, etc., 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. R. L. STEVENSON 


By her sister, NELLIE VAN DE GRIFT SANCHEZ. Based on Mrs. Stevenson’s own diaries and 
letters to and from friends in Europe and America. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON 


A new edition with coloured woodcut illustrations in five printings by THOMAS DERRICK. Large 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Limited Edition signed by the Artist, 25s. net. 


SAVITRI & OTHER WOMEN 


By MARJORIE STRACHEY. Old tales retold by a modern story-teller. Narrow crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Immediately. 


TALES OF AEGEAN INTRIGUE 


By J. C. LAWSON, author of “ Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion.” The Cretan 
Revolution and the Secret Service in classical lands of the Near East. With a map and g illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE TWELVE 


A poem by ALEXANDR BLOK, the first masterpiece of Bolshevist letters. ‘Translated from the Russian 
by C. E. BECHHOFER, and illustrated with decorations and 8 pictures by MicHAEL LARIONOV. Large 
post 8vo. 6s. net. 
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